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Is the Air Force selling us a bill of goods? 


DISASTER 
THROUGH AIR POWER 


By Marshall Andrews 
We feel that this book is misnamed—t?, we also feel that it is one of the most 
important books of this year—perhaps of any year. 


DISASTER THROUGH AIR POWER is the argument of one 
of America’s most logical, best informed military analysts that 
national disaster lies, not in air power, but in overemphasis of air 
power, in the fact that we, as a nation may be lulled into belief in 
a quick, painless victory through air power if war should come 


again. 


“In preparing and writing this book | have been com- 
pletely uninterested in any questions or charges of politics, 
influence, pressure or personalities within or without the 

Marshall Andrews, the author, has military establishment. | am concerned only with mainte - 
reported on military affairs for the nance of the national security . . ."—From the preface. 
past twenty years and is one of Wash- 


ington’s best informed reporters. Only $2.00 
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A\ TI? | 
**. .. the best book on strategic air power, its past accomplishments FOR DYNAM 
and future potentialities, that has yet appeared in this country.",-—Han- SECURITY 
son W. Baldwin, New York Times Book Review. 40 
his thorough, unbiased study of air power shows clearly the principles, possibilities and limi- ~ ie @ 
tations of strategic bombing, the relation of air power to the important elements of land and sea ’ 
power, and the status of strategic air power as our first line of defense. 
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than that. It goes to the fundamental man of battle 
——the individual Marine. Here is a book about 
how he fought, how he lived or died, what he 
thought about. If you want an honest book about 
war—with more punch and guts than the last 
hundred historical novels published, The Old 
Breed is your book. 

“I know of no unit history, hardly of any book of any 
kind, that has so wei. depicted the emotional content of 
the war; which so well gives the reader the feeling of 
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YOU AND YOUR JOURNAL 


Comment and reflection on the Infantryman and his magazine 





Wanted: Rifle No. 3186532 


N OUR November issue, as you may recall, we quoted a 

note written in 1945 by Corporal Milton Brynin which 
he left with his M1 rifle when he turned it in on transfer 
The note attested to the respect and affection in which 
Corporal Brynin held the weapon that had served him 
through months of fighting in Europe. The note was found 
in a box of miscellaneous ordnance matériel at Rock Island 
Arsenal and a photostat of it was sent to us by Colonel 
W. W. Warmer, the commanding officer. It happens that 
former Corporal Brynin’s employer is a reader of this maga 
zine. When he read the item he showed it to Brynin, who 
wrote us a little thank-you letter expressing the hope that 
the rifle was now in good hands. That gave us an idea. 
Perhaps the Infantry Association could find the rifle, pur 
chase it from the Government, and present it to Mr. Brynin. 
It would be a symbol testifying that the ancient and honored 
respect of the infantry rifleman for his weapon still lives. The 
first thing we had to do was to determine the rifle number 
because the number was blurred on the photostat we had 
received from Rock Island. On inquiry, Colonel Warner 
kindly sent us the original note which shows plainly that 
the rifle was No. 3186532. Mr. Brvnin confirms this. Now 
we have to find the rifle. This may not be easy because since 
the beginning of the war the Ordnance Department has 
not been required to maintain records of small-arms serial 
numbers. All we can do is to ask units in the Army at large 
to check the serial numbers of their M1 rifles to see if they 
have No. 3186532. If it is found we shall see what we can 
do about persuading the Government to sell it to us for a 
worthy purpose 


The Merger Moves Forward 


E ARE ABLE to report at this time that in the past 
several weeks there has been definite progress in the 
move to merge the four journals of the combat arms. 

The Executive Council of the Field Artillery Association 
has approved the idea of the merger. In the current issue of 
the Field Artillery Journal there is an announcement of this 
with the reasons for it, and a tear-out ballot by which mem 
bers of that Association can record their sentiments. Actually 
this was not required, for the Executive Council of the Asso 
ciation has full power to act. Very understandably, though, 
the members of the Council thought it only fair that the 
views of its membership should be made known. 

Che Executive Council of the Coast Artillery Association 
has tentatively approved the idea of merger but is withhold 
ing final decision until it receives further details of current 
Infantry Association assets in our auditor's statement for 
1949. There is resistance among some Antiaircraft Artillery 
men to the proposal, though many leading members of the 
branch approve the idea in principle. 

The Executive Council of the Armored Cavalry Associa 
tion has expressed interest in the proposal but is reluctant to 
have the identity of its association lost in the larger group. 
It has expressed the hope that some means may be found to 
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permit the Armored Cavalry Journal to continue independ 
ently. 

\s you know, the merger of the four combat journals has 
been debated for more than two years. Behind the most 
recent considerations of the proposal is the fact that the 
\rmored Cavalry, Field Artillery and Coast Artillery as 
sociations have been ofhcially informed that they are to lose 
all of their active-duty staff members by June 30 of this year. 
This decision was dictated for reasons of economy. It may 
also be noted that there has been some congressional enticism 
of the policy of assigning active-duty ofhcers and men to 
military associations. 

In its announcement to its membership the Field Artillery 
Association noted that three alternatives would face the three 
associations that have active-duty staffs when that support is 
withdrawn by the \rmy. As stated by the Field Artillery 
\ssociation these alternatives are 

1) To continue publication with full-time civilian per 
sonnel. 
lo combine with the INFANTRY JouRNAL to produce 
one ground combat journal 
3 To cease publication and dissolve the \ssociation.” 
in commenting on these alternatives, the Field Artillery 
Association’s announcement noted that the decision of its 
Executive Council “was influenced to some extent by the 
fact that the continuation of the magazine with a fulltime 
civilian staff was financially impossible, but also by the 
desirability of effecting a strong Association directed to the 
good of the Ground Combat Forces. Secondly, the Executive 
Council felt that the individual Field Artilleryman would 
benefit a great deal more from a larger, monthly combined 
service journal, covering the latest developments in all of 
the combat branches, than a much smaller, bimonthly pub 
lication, concerned with one branch only 

“Alternative No. 3—th if Ws, to Cease publication and dis 
solve the Association—was not favorably considered,” the 
announcement continued. “The Council fee Issthat the need 
for a nonofhcial professional journal is greater today than it 
has ever been. Moreover, in the opinion of the Council, close 
integration of the Army team and the greater need for all sol- 
diers to be familiar with the roles, weapons, and develop 
ments in other branches points ¢ learly to a combined ground 
combat publication , 

The I ield \rtillery Association's announce ment was noted 
ina newspaper story that appeared na number ot the na 
tion’s larger pape rs | he newspaper account was quite accu 
rate In reflecting the current opinions of the governing 
bodies of the several associat ons The story noted that the 
three associations now have a total of six officers and eight 
enlisted men assigned to them under an Army policy estab 
lished more than eighty years ago 

The newspaper story said that the INFANTRY JouRNAL “has 
a world-wide reputation as a profession il military magazine 

a compliment The Journat appreciates. We want to add 
that among military men the other service journals are also 
highly respected. 

But as we have said here before, a single Army combat 
association can, without reservation, without bias, and with 
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out the slightest neglect of the fine traditions of any branch, 
do the fullest justice to all of the branches. And in doing so 
it can produce a magazine that will be of use and credit to 
the Army, respected everywhere, and continue the reputation 
for progressive vigor that marked its several forebears. 


The Lasting Stor) 


T THE TIME you are reading this a month of the new 
A year is gone but at the time we are writing this the old 
year still has a couple of weeks to go. It is the time of year 
when the newspapers have their annual rash of story- or 
picture-of-the-year reports and the reading of one turned our 
thoughts to what has been accomplished in the Army in 
1949. We thumbed through twelve issues of The JounNaL 
and concluded that the big story in the Army in 1949 was 
not Unification or the lack of it, or Russia’s obtaining the 
atomic bomb, or Mr. Johnson's appointment as Secretary of 
Defense. The big story of 1949—we would prefer to call it 
the Lasting Story because we think it will have the most 
lasting influence on the Army—is made up of a lot of news 
items, big and little. They all add up to making the indi- 
vidual soldier a better spirited, more contented soldier, which 
in turn will make the army an organization with higher 
morale. The first of these items (not chronologically, but in 
significance) was the pay raise. Now for the first time in 
many years the officers and men of the Army can hold up 
their heads and say that their Government has recognized 
their worth. The other events are such vitally important 
things as the continuance of officers’ career planning, the 
inauguration of the long-planned enlisted career ladders, the 
real efforts made to solve the Army's housing problems, the 
continuing efforts to “humanize” the Army and to bring 
equality of opportunity to every man in uniform, and finally 
the real effort to give the soldier Cof all ranks and com- 
ponents) an idea of the kind of world he lives in and his 
place in that world. This latter was accomplished through a 
continuing vigorous I&E program and (among other things. 
the beginning of two publications, one designed to interpret 
the Army to all components (Report to the Army) and the 
other to inform and orient the officer (Officers’ Call). 

This little survey has made no effort to evaluate the im 
portance, temporary or lasting, of the Army's fluctuating 
strength or its combat readiness (General Collins said late 
in the year that it was improving rapidly) or new develop 
ments in weapons or any of the classified information that 
is known only to those in the highest authority. But we do 
think this little report on 1949 shows that the Army is healthy 
and progressive. And that makes us want to quote a couple 
of questions put by General Jakie Devers, who you will recall 
retired in 1949. “Are we afraid of change? Are we to turn a 
deaf ear to those inner promptings that counsel ‘Push on, 
strive for the right, be not afraid’?” General Devers asked 
at Gettysburg on Independence Day. In 1949, we submit, 
the Army could answer both questions with a firm “No!” 


[he Soldier in the North 


E HAVE long wondered what it would be like for 
those who went there if any sizable part of the Army 
suddenly had to serve in the Arctic 
Some Arctic experts like to give the impression that life in 
the Far North requires he-men of particularly red-blooded 
blood. Others spread a milder Arctic message and say that 
any man of normal health and strength can learn the ways 
of the Arctic and live and soldier there as efficiently as he 
can anywhere else. The Arctic Indoctrination School, set 
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The Fox-Hole 


Leaning at night on the edge of a fox-hole, 

Left fingers locked in a grenade-ring, 

And the deadly drip-drip of the rainy jungle 
Around him, that’s where a man learns how to live. 
Sensing dark forces around him, 

And what he is fighting for, 

And battling his tired body 

To fight for him, staring at the void 

From the edge of a fox-hole, 

That’s where a man learns how to live. 


Roused for a graveyard watch by my buddy, 
Suddenly bolt awake, I helmeted myself 

And gripped the grenade again. My clips 

Were all counted; my rifle slept handy, 

The bayonet upright, sheathed in the sand. 
Fighting my falling eyelids, the fear 

That fires at the flutter of birds’ wings, 

That makes the tired eyeballs turn in the sockets, 
I have cajoled my coward body, held it 

By dreams of the world I had once 


Walking the avenues of the University, 

White collar open; walking at night 

Boldly above ground to a movie, 

I stopped for a double-decker, ham and cheese 

On toast, or coffee black under glass, 

Or tasted the peppery chili, thick peach pie 

At a Greek restaurant, or chewed juicy chicken, 
The pulley-bone cooked by my wife, or green lettuce 
I grew in my garden. I never enjoyed 

Better eating; for what I had once, 

I have always: no longing that tears the body apart. 


When i fought the sleep back long enough 

For Honor, I squeezed the shoulder 

Of my sleeping buddy; instantly he took helmet, 
Turned to his guard, this American, Lithuanian, 
Catholic, American of an alien state, 

Brother against the bestial dark; and secure 

In my Faith in God and my friend, I curled 

In the warm wet sand; and I thanked God 

More truly than ever before for the half-death 
Of sleep, the strength against full death. 


With the first white of dawn, he gripped me. 
Together we rose to the rifles and waited 
Maybe the Japs would come then; the 
3anzai-ing death rush: our reward to travel 
Ten thousand miles of blue water 

To break evil. But the dawn 

lurned flaring yellow; delivered from fear, 
We lighted our cigarettes off one match. 
No mother’s cake tasted better: 

Heat, and sweet tobacco, and death 

Still a long way off. 


Leaning at night on the edge of a fox-hole, 

Left fingers locked in a grenade-ring, 

That's where a man learns how to live. 
Harcis WESTERFIELD. 


From Words Into Steel. By Hargis Westerfield. $2.75. Copy- 
right 1949 by E. P. Dutton & Co. Reprinted by permission of the 
publisher. 
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up a year or more ago to give special arctic training, leans 
strongly to the second and more sensible view of the Arctic, 
although it seems to have a little of the red-blooded doctrine 
in what it teaches. 

We recently asked an arctic expert whether any middle- 
aged officer—for example, a general of two or more stars 
—could go to the Arctic for two or three weeks in midwinter 
without any risk of physical damage beyond, say, a touch of 
chilblains or frostbite. We were simply thinking that all 
high-ranking leaders ought to have a little firsthand arctic 
experience if the North is an important potential theater of 
war. The expert assured us that a visit to the Arctic with 
proper guidance is not a specially risky business. Any Serv- 
ice man of any age who is passing his regular physical exami- 
nations without any medical reservations can make such a 
visit without special strain. And most men could serve there. 

We don’t believe it is any thought of physical hardship 
that keeps the Arctic visitors’ list pretty low. It is the fact 
that there is so much to do elsewhere these days. Nor do 
we feel that arctic troop problems are unrealized. Our notion 
is simply that even a brief touch of 50-below would make 
those problems more realistic, besides giving any extra confi- 
dence needed by those who have experienced little or no 
sub-zero weather in the twenty or thirty years of their active 
careers. 

The Arctic Indoctrination School is now giving a few 
hundred officers and enlisted men a good, rounded but 
briefish course in arctic existence. The officers are selected 
from those of roughly middle rank. The month’s workout 
they get at Big Delta gives them a good familiarity with one 
of the several special climatic conditions to be found in the 
Far North. They are by no means full experts on the Arctic 
when they have finished the course. But they have had 
experience in the so-called “deep cold,” the far-below-zero, 
still, cold weather. But they have not encountered much 
extreme cold combined with high winds, and no wet cold as 
found in the Aleutians and no arctic summer weather with 
its heat, insects, and heavy undergrowth, which make large 
areas operationally similar to certain types of jungle area. 

Each of these climes has it own distinct problems not only 
for troops themselves but for the development and use and 
maintenance of their equipment. A thorough knowledge of 
the Arctic could only result from at least a year's experience 
in several different parts of the great north region. And there 
are those who make a strong case for permanent arctic troops, 
especially on grounds of morale. 

When you get right down to it, arctic morale problems 
are largely problems of isolation. The morale of the arctic 
soldier whose family can be with him is not likely to suffer. 
But long periods of separation from familiar scenes of tem 
perate climates and from family and women friends is usually 
what lies behind the depression that extreme cold weather 
brings to a number of men. 

The whole aim of the Arctic Indoctrination School is to 
encourage its students, assure them that the Arctic is not a 
fearsome region where a man may, like as not, lose a leg or 
at best a toe or two from freezing. The School might better 
be called, in good plain language, the Army Arctic Conf 
dence School. For it teaches the rules of northern living, the 
many rules of common sense which, learned and applied, 
enable a man to live and fight with confidence in sub-zero 
weather. 

You can’t be careless in the Arctic. You have to learn some 
new habits and make them automatic. You have to learn, 
for example, what might well be called “sweat control.” For 
carelessness about sweat can bring real trouble. And you 
have to learn a special cleanliness in the extreme cold. For 
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clean clothes are warm clothes, and clothes in which the air 
spaces are filled with dirt are cold clothes. There are many 
rules and habits to learn, but once a man knows them well 
and becomes experienced in their application, the arctic 
rigors hold no serious risks for him. 

Any troops that are to operate in the Arctic or man instal- 
lations in the North must have the confidence that comes 
only through a thorough training. Many things can be 
understood from training literature and lectures, but they 
cannot be learned without actual experience. The same, in 
our opinion, applies to those of every rank. 


Schools for the Soldier 
FTER THE USUAL amenities and introductions had 


been passed at Headquarters, a recent visitor to the 
82d Airborne Division at Fort Bragg was whisked away to 
visit the Division's leadership school for noncoms. That was 
only the first of several of the Division’s schools that the 
visitor was shown during his two-day visit and he came 
away with the feeling that every man in the 82d either has, 
is, or soon will be attending one or more schools. There was 
the jumpmaster’s school conducted by the same people who 
run the leadership school, and an air transportability school. 
Also at the time we were there the Division was giving 
Expert Infantryman tests—another form of schooling. All 
these were divisional schools; down on regimental and battal- 
ion levels there must have been other schools, as is common 
in the Army. 

The Army's school system has been given a fair amount of 
credit for the Army’s military successes in World War II. 
But when the term is used it usually refers to the branch 
schools and the “postgraduate” courses at Riley, Leaven 
worth and Fort Lesley J. McNair, rather than to division and 
lower-unit schools. After seeing the thorough efforts and 
apparent efhiciency of the 82d Division’s schools the visitor is 
inclined to extend his good opinion of the influence of the 
Army’s schools to include unit schools. It was quite obvious 
that the men attending the schools at Bragg were being 
taught things that go beyond their day-by-day tasks and are 
storing up knowledge that may some day be of incalculable 
value to the Army and the Nation. 


Expert Infantryman 


HE EXPERT INFANTRYMAN tests being given by 

the 82d covered the fourteen subjects required in AR 
600-73. They take a day and a half, plus a night session in 
scouting and patrolling and compass work. The board of 
officers who conducted the tests told the visitor that the per- 
centage of success was quite good, partly because the require 
ments a man must meet before he becomes eligible to take 
the tests, eliminate the inept. 

These prerequirements as laid down in regulations are 
that the soldier must qualify as an expert with his individual 
weapon and qualify in transition firing or, if he is a member 
of a crew-served weapon, he must qualify with that weapon 
and qualify in transition firing. The soldier must also qualify 
in field stripping and assembling his individual or crew- 
served weapon, and qualify in the grenade assault course. 
lhe fourteen subjects in which men must qualify to get the 
Expert Badge (after they have met eligibility requirements) 
are: military courtesy and discipline, first aid, field sanitation, 
military hygiene, demolition, booby traps, scouting and pa- 
trolling, military intelligence, adjustment of artillery and 
mortar fire, care and preservation of clothing and equipment, 
individual camouflage, field proficiency test, basic signal 
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communications, and physical fitness. You'll agree that any 
man who can pass a test in all of these subjects has acquired 
a great deal of formal infantry knowledge and is indeed an 
Expert Infantryman. It is safe to say that the intangibles 
that aren't tested, character and attitude, for example, must 
be present or the man wouldn't be eligible to take, much less 
pass the tests 

We haven't seen too many Expert Infantryman badges on 
the chests of Infantrymen we have encountered recently. 
We'd like to see a lot more. The Journat is also interested 
to know whether any special problems are arising with refer 
ence to the Expert Infantryman badge, and what might be 
done about them. 


I eadership School 


ONCOM SCHOOLS, leadership schools—whatever 
Nw may call them—are a not uncommon phenomencr 
in today’s Army. Almost every division has one, we expect. 
\nd so the visitor to the 82d isn't going to say that the 82d 
Division's leadership school is unique. But he would say that 
on the basis of what he saw it wouldn't be hard to believe 
that the 82d’s school is as good as they come. If your outfit 
has one that you think can’t be beat, you may be right—we 
wouldn't question it. But if you are interested in what the 
82d’s school is doing we can tell you that it offers an eighty 
hour course Twenty-six of the eighty hours are given t& 
military training with emphasis on teaching the student to 
be a competent instructor of training. Three hours of instruc 
tion are given to voice and command. One of the instructors 
told the visitor that noncoms of ten years’ service had ad 
mitted that the course had taught them for the first time how 
to use their voice in giving commands—and the proper com 
mands, too. Six hours are given to “leadership” although the 
whole course is, of course, one form or another of leadership 
training Che “theoretical” six hours go beyond principles, 
prerequisites and qualities of leadership to the consideration 
of concrete cases of good and bad leadership in and out of 
combat. Another hour is given to the responsibilities of 
leaders 

Most of the students are noncoms, many of them in the 
first three grades. Occasionally a first-three-grader flunks out 
but the school’s officers always warn the man’s superiors that 
flunking the school doesn't necessarily mean that the man 
isn't noncom material; they strongly recommend that a man 
not be reduced unless there are reasons in addition to the fact 
that he flunked the leadership school. Recently after a 
first-three-grader failed to pass, the commandant of the school 
had a call from the failure’s superior. “I am quite interested 
in your report on the Se ree ant,” he told the commandant. 
We had been dissatisfied with him for some time but 
weren't sure that we were right Ihe fact that he didn't 
make the grade at your school backs up our case.” Most 
cases don’t have such an unusual twist. Naturally there is no 
desire for the school to get a reputation for being a sort of 
B-board device for weeding out incompetents. “We are 
prouder of the good men we find—and we think we help 
even the very best—than we are of the incompetents we fail,” 
one of the instructors said 

\ few hours after visiting the leadership school the visitor 
had a short talk with the C~nmanding General, Brigadier 
General W. B. Palmer. He mentioned the school as being 
one place the visitor should certainly see while he was there 
When the visitor said he had already been there the General 
was pleased. The Division, he said, is stressing its ground 
combat role. After all, the General continued, an airborne 
soldier spends only seconds-or minutes in the air against days, 
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weeks or months of hard combat on the ground. The visitor 
later decided that these sensible words could bear repetition. 
It is possibly unfair to say so because he didn’t see any 
ground combat training and we wouldn't want you to get the 
idea that the 82d Division is “parachute happy” but the only 
officers the visitor met who more than alluded to the funda- 
mental ground mission of airborne troops were the officers 
giving the Expert Infantryman tests. In talking about the 
high morale of the Division one officer said that the morale 
of units in the Division rise and fall with the number of 
jumps the unit makes. “When an outfit hasn't jumped in a 
long time its spirit sags,” he said. “But after they jump you 
can see the outfit’s morale go up like the mercury in a ther 
mometer in August.” Many a civilian would probably be 
surprised to learn that the “All-America” division ever has 
anything but high morale but the words of this officer sug 
gest weightier thoughts to the soldier. If it is the jumping 
that gives the airborne troops high morale, what effect is 
more and more stress on the ground combat role going to 
have? And do nonairborne combat units need a similar 
hypo to keep up morale? If they don’t why do the airborne 
units need it? And if they do, does that mean that the 
attainment of proficiency as a ground combat soldier doesn’t 
create the satisfactions that make for high morale? We know 
you won't say yes to that last question for to do so would be 
to overlook the undoubted state of high morale of many non 
airborne units in peace and war and to nullify all the Army 
has ever learned to believe about the kinship of proficiency 
ind esprit. It wouldn't be fair to say that the airborne units 
have overplayed jumping and underplayed combat; it seems 
more likely that the physical act of jumping out of an air- 
plane (or riding a free glider down) is an exhilarating act 
that builds morale and the airborne units naturally take 
advantage of it. 

\ few days after writing these paragraphs we were telling 
a friend about this. He, a young regular Army lieutenant 
colonel with lots of combat experience, had a ready answer 
for the problem of falling morale in a nonjumping unit. 
“Hell,” he said, “just take em out for an overnight hike and 
watch their morale go up. It’s the same thing.” Thinking it 
over we agree that it is. Morale is high when soldiers are 
busy—being soldiers. 


Air T'ransportability 
G NERAL COLLINS has said that the Army is going 


to be made as nearly air transportable as possible. The 
problem really boils down to developing and devising meth- 
ods of flying in the huge quantities of supplies and equip 
ment an army must have if it is to exist and to fight. We 
have come quite a ways in the past twelve or so years and it 
is no longer difficult to fly men into battle. Given a fair 
chance and the element of surprise, lightly armed para 
troopers can establish an airhead—if they are quickly backed 
up with heavy stuff. Once an airhead is established more 
fighting men and the men who support the fighting men can 
be flown in without difficulty. But unless the infantrymen 
ire resupplied with ammunition and food; unless the artil- 
lerymen can bring in weapons larger than 105s; unless the 
engineers have equipment heavier than the baby bulldozer; 
unless the armored cavalry can mount something larger than 
a very light tank; unless the ordnance has a shop that is 
larger than can be hauled in a jeep; unless the quartermaster 
and transportation people have trucks big enough to haul 
supplies to the growing strength of the airhead; and even 
unless the adjutants general and the finance people have 
their IBM machines—unless all or most of these things are 
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possible, the airhead is going to be pretty small and of a 
definitely temporary character. 

World War II taught us that the mounting of an opera 
tion of even modest size involves a huge amount of planning, 
not only at the combat levels but all the way back through 
the supply and transportation echelons. All this complex 
field is pretty well wrapped up in what we call logistics. But 
complex and difficult as are the logistics of a land or water 
operation, they appear simple compared with the logistics of 
an air-transported operation. Planes are much faster but not 
nearly as flexible at the terminal as trucks or Liberty ships. 
Planes don’t carry as large a load as a ship and it can stay 
in the air only a relatively short time. If it is to land at the 
airhead it must have a runway. You might drop its load by 
parachute but big stuff, trucks for example, can’t be dropped 

vet. And trucks Clots of em) you must have for the job of 
collecting, assorting and distributing supplies dropped by 
parachute. 

[he solution to many of these problems rests at very high 
levels and in the brains and ingenuity of the designers and 
engineers of aircraft. It is being tackled so far as money per 
mits at those levels. But down on the operating levels of the 
Army, air transportability (as all of this is called) is making 
progress. When you load a truck you don’t worry much 
about what part of the truck bed is carrying the greater part 
of the load—unless the load is compact and very heavy in 
relation to size. But when you load an airplane it has to be 
done according to formula. The tonnage has to be distrib- 
uted over fhe fuselage so that the plane will fly on an even 
keel. There is a not too complicated mathematical formula 
for determining how to load a given weight in various kinds 
of cargo aircraft. That knowledge, plus all of the other 
ponderables and imponderables of air transportability, is be 
ing widely diffused wherever airborne units are stationed 
The 82d Division at Fort Bragg has an air transportability 
school at which officers, noncoms and privates learn the 
logistics and the techniques of air transportation. “No 
longer,” the school says, “can {air transportability] remain in 
the field of specialists; it must be the concern of all com 
manders and staff, each regarding air movement as normal.” 
The school lasts one week and at the end each student is 
presumably qualified to carry his weight in planning and 
executing an air-transported operation 


Definitions 
NCIDENTALLY, the Army and Air Force have devel 


oped a language for the air transportability trade with 
rather rigid definitions. And unless you are in the know you 
may use a word or phrase that will be misconstrued by the 
experts. If you want to talk intelligently about airborne 
warfare and air transportability, you should know some of 
these definitions. Here are a few examples taken from the 
82d’s air transportability school’s poop 

\irBoRNE FORCES. Army ground units which are specially 
organized, trained, and equipped to utilize air transportation 
for entry into combat. Normally such units will include 
parachute- and glider-borne elements for assault forces. 

\IR-LANDED ForcES. Army ground force units not spe 
cifically trained and equipped for air transport, but which are 
modified and briefly trained, and then landed by aircraft on 
prepared or captured fields. 

\in TRANSPORTABLE. Capable of being transported in ex 
isting or available types of cargo planes and gliders. Ait 
transported forces are troops and their equipment, other than 
airborne troops, who can be transported by air and employed 
in a tactical role after their arrival. 
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LANDING AREA. A general area for the landing of all units 
of an airborne force. Usually the landing area will contain 
several parachute drop zones, and several glider landing 
zones. 

LANDING zonE (LZ). An area in which gliders are landed 
not necessarily suitable for subsequent take-off. 

PARACHUTE DROP ZONE (DZ). An area onto,which para 
troops, their equipment and supplies are dropped 


Anything Can Happen in Brooklyn 
E HAD ALWAYS subscribed to the belief that all 


of the stories attributing weird behavior to the good 
people of Brooklyn were a slick bit of press agentry that had 
become somewhat tiresome and had ought to be drastically 
circumscribed. But we have been converted; all they say 
about Brooklyn must be true. For we have a letter from a 
Brooklyn lawyer who, so God be our witness, tells us that he 
has a client who claims that an ex-GlI who lives in the apart 
ment below him has a sniperscope with infrared ray and 
telescope which he uses to spy on every movement the 
lawyers client makes. And to compound the horror the ex-Gl 
talks to the client while spying. What he says the lawyer 
didn’t tell us, but the possibilities are intriguing. What the 
lawyer wants to know is is all of this possible. All we can tell 
him is that it isn’t possible with the Army's sniperscope. And 
the Engineer officer to whom we confided the contents of the 
letter said that if there were such a device his office would be 
very much interested in it. If it can be done it will be done 
in Brooklyn, for we are now convinced that anything can 
happen in that Borough. 


Che Library Service 


HI Journ aL has had strony feeling about the Army's 
libr iry situation ever since the Library Service got into 

the wrong spot—Special Services—in the middle of World 
War IL. It has been in the wrong place ever since, and even 
though it has been very well handled—it has been and still 
is altogether too limited in scope and military influence 

\s we go on to discuss this important side of the Army’s 
daily existence, we want all readers to be clear about one 
thing. We put no, part of the blame for the situation on the 
people of the Library Branch itself. Back when they had 
millions to spend, and nowadays when their funds ire so 
pitiful that they are practically measured in hundreds of 
dollars, the Library Branch staff has done a first-rate job 
They cannot be blamed for the limitations that hampe I them 

In The Journat’s opinion, the worst limitation has not 
been a matter of money, although today that shortage 1s 
vreat. It has been a limitation of policy resulting in an ab 
surd restriction of a proper and most needed and useful 
service 

What are libraries for? To inform and also to entertain 
he recreational aspect is important. But more important is 
the informational aspect. And for years in our Army, the 
informational side has been made secondary to the recrea 
tional. And why? Simply because the general mission of 
Special Services is largely a recreational one 

Theoretically, the Troop Information and Education serv 
ice has the job of “informing” officers and enlisted men. But 
nowadays it has hardly a red cent for books. Even in the war 
most of its informational books went to officers. And so 
ridiculous was the artificial line dividing the wartime Library 
Service from Information that throughout the latter half of 
the war the Library Service was not permitted to distribute 





After World\War I, naval aviation pursued a policy of 


becoming more and more closely integrated with the 


general body of the Navy until by World War II it was 


an inseparable part of naval bone, sinew and flesh 


Unification and Integration 


Commodore Dudley W. Knox 


HOSE with the welfare of our coun 
try and its armed forces at heart have 
naturally felt 
constant bickering that has become asso 


great concern over the 
ciated with processes leading toward the 


The 


ulmirable degree of harmony that pre 


unification, now prescribe d by law 


vailed in wartime seems to have deterio 


rated and become transformed into a 


predatory spirit of jealousy, suspicion 
ind even hostility. 


defeat 


Such a spirit could 
surely 


genuine unihcation, fre 


gardless of the organizational and ad 
that may out 
wardly seem to give it effective form and 


ministrative measures 


substance. The intangibles of conviction 
must be resolved first. Otherwise unifica 
tion can only be a deceptive sham 

As I view the matter, the respective 
service prides and loyalties commonly as 
sumed to be the principal obstacles are 
The real trouble is 
much deeper and more basic. In War 
College terms it is conflicting “concep 


usually secondary. 


We think differently of 


the ways war should be organized for 


tions of war.” 
and conducted. In a word we are “in 
doctrinated” differently. 

A great part of this conflict lies in the 
traditional differences between Army 
and Navy in their organizational and ad- 
ministrative concepts. And these are in 
turn a product of operating conditions. 
Of necessity a ship must be a tightly in- 
tegrated unit. A fleet of such units needs 
to be, and is instinctively, itself well 
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knit. But an army has no such basic 
need. Ours has always been a loosely 
woven aggregation of corps or branches, 
each one semi-independent. A “corps 
complex” still prevails in our Army's 
conception of unification, whereas to the 
Navy a much more intimate integration 
is implied. In these basic respects the 
two services think in different terms, and 
the Air Force has inherited the Army 
viewpoint. The Marines cling to the 
Navy concept. 


MAY BE IN a better position than 

most officers to understand these basic 
differences. Having been born a “yellow 
leg” and become a deserter to the Navy 
at a tender age, I have an ingrained 
sympathetic interest in both the Army 
and Navy. And this extends to the Air 
Force through a long friendship with the 
late Billy Mitchell. In the days when 
Billy, as a Signal Corps officer, was 
learning to fly, he and I collaborated in 
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undercover publicity for preparedness. 
We could not write under our own 
names because of President Wilson’s ban 
against it during the long period of 
American neutrality in World War I. So 
Billy sought my naval advice and used it 
in his articles, and I was similarly guided 
by him on military questions 

\fter the Allied victory in Europe, and 
Billy’s brilliant part in the air operations 
that led to it, we had frank and friendh 
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talks on the future of aviation, includ- 
ing its organizational relation to other 
branches of the services. He was sold 
on the British solution of an independent 
Royal Air Force. But I had served most 
of the war in London and talked to Brit- 
ish officers of all services, and I favored 
the integration rather than the separation 
of aviation . 
Navy 

Since then Billy Mitchell’s way has 
become the gospel for the Army. The 
cleavage between aviation and ground 
forces grew wider and wider until the 
Air Corps became a completely inde- 
pendent Air Force after the British pat- 
tern. To our Navy this was a mystifying 


- More espec ially for the 


evolution, for during the same era, which 
included World War II, development of 
naval aviation took an opposite course. 
the wisdom of which was proven by a 
wealth of experience. Starting in 1919 
the top-level naval policy was to integrate 
naval aviation more and more closely 


ieee 


Army aviation, on the other hand, followed the Army tra- 


dition of semi-independent corps and departments until it 


became a completely separated and independent Air Force, 
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with the general body of the Navy. And 
by now naval aviation is so intimate a 
part »f naval bone, sinew and flesh as to 
be inseparable. 


OW could such diametrically op- 
posite developments come about 

in the same era and the same war—in 
American sister services? The conflicting 
causes are even yet so vigorous and un- 
compromising that they actually give 
impetus to the deplorable feuding be 
tween Air Force and Navy, within the 
unified national organization 
created to gain harmony and cooperation 
And in this situation how can the 
\rmy seemingly stand supinely aside, 
with but a flabby interest in providing for 


defense 


its ground forces the tactical aviation they 
so sorely need? It seems possible to ex 
plain this paradox and seek a remedy for 
it, only by examining the enduring 
habits and customs of the different serv 


ces 


what psychologists or sociolo 


gists might call their “mores 

Since its very origin the Army has 
been split up into corps . . . each a semi- 
The cleavage be 
tween Cavalry, Infantry and Artillery 
was for long very great. More recently 


independent empire. 


these branches have been merged at top 
level into the Army Field Forces. But 
even yet they do not seem to be well 
integrated at the lower levels. In addi 
tion there have been the Corps of Engi 
neers and the Quartermasters, Adjutants 
Inspectors, Judge Advocates, and so on 
And each of these has been largely suf 
ficient unto itself, though perhaps only 
less so today than in the past. And as the 
art of land warfare grew in complexity 
and armies increased in size, there was 
ever a strong tendency to create addi 
tional Within recent 
Artillery was split into two corps (Field 
and Coast) and included 
Signal, Ordnance, Chemical, Transpor 
tation, Finance and Air 


corps. dec ades 


new ce TPs 


With different service conditions the 
naval tendencies have been just the op 
posite. Early in the present century the 
Navy's Engineer Corps was amalga 
mated with the Line, and later the same 
was done with its Construction Corps 
And much consideration has been given 
to similarly amalgamating the Supply 
Corps, whose officers and men have bat 
tle stations when afloat. The same strong 
trend to integration has ever character 
ized the Marine Corps within itself. 

And so the coming of aviation as a 
major element of combat and reconnais 
sance naturally reacted upon the Army 
1S a reason to add one more to its large 
assortment of gre itly independent corps. 
Whereas the Navy chose instinctively 
the opposite path of closely integrating 
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its aviation. And so did the Marines. 
Thus for the Navy and Marines aviation 
developed into a vital organ, not merely 
an appendage as in the Army—an ap 
pendage easily separable. 


HIS profound difference largely ac- 

counts for the heated controversy 
that developed between the Navy and 
the Army Air Corps. ‘The latter looked 
upon naval aviation as something almost 
apart from the Navy, as loosely knit to it 
as the Air Corps was to the Army. It saw 
it more as an extra leg or arm than as a 
circulatory or nervous system. It saw it 
as something which could readily be sev 
ered from the Navy and attached to 
itself. But from the Navy's viewpoint, to 
have a circulatory system dissected out 
of its general body clearly meant a fatal 
operation. 

The late war seemed to demonstrate 
amply the soundness of our Navy's solu- 
tion of air organization. The armies and 
navies that employed planes closely inte 
grated with surface forces were con 
spicuously successful, so long as their 
total means permitted success. Illustra 
tions could be multiplied. The spectacu 
lar successes of the German Army offer 
sufficient examples on land, though Rus 
sian practices are also worth notng. 
Afloat, only the American and Japanese 
Navies had well integrated aviation with 
which to start the war, and their perform 
ances clearly prove the point. 

On the other hand, the want of ade 
quate air support resulted in trouble and 
even disaster almost without exception, 
even when surface forces were otherwise 
in superior strength. A striking illustra 
tion is the early British experience in 
North Africa, where at first the Royal 
Air Force planes operated independently 
of the troops. Whenever the command 
ing general needed air support from 
planes close by his forces, he could only 
get it by communicating with London, 
and the air authorities there might or 
might not meet his request. The result 
was a series of disasters on the ground. 
The tide turned toward victory only 
when the local aviation was placed un 
der the direct control of the ground 
commander 

Both ashore and afloat the independ 
ence of the Royal Air Force worked 
badly for the British. In theory, due air 
support was to be given as needed to 
military and naval forces. But in prac 
tice such support proved very inade 
quate. The lacked proper 
understanding of surface problems. And 
surface forces were unable to appreciate 
air problems. In short, the Air Force was 
so engrossed in strategic bombing that it 


aviators 


neglected what it regarded as secondary 


missions—those of close cooperation with 
the Army and Navy. 


GREAT WEALTH of experience 
A: the late war has made it axio- 
matic that adequate air support is essen- 
tial to success in surface warfare. The 
better the support from aloft, the more 
certain and more complete becomes the 
victory below. It does not require close 
reasoning to conclude that the value of 
air support depends not merely upon its 
quantity but even more upon its quality; 
nor that its quality is first of all a product 
of proficiency of the men in the air. 

However good an aviator may be as a 
flyer, and however good the combat char- 
acteristics of his plane, he cannot be 
proficient enough in supporting surface 
forces unless he understands how they 
fight and what their combat problems 
are. And it is similarly important for 
surface personnel to have a due compre 
hension of the capabilities and needs of 
aviation. The two arms must work to- 
gether as a well coordinated team. They 
must be thoroughly integrated if the full 
value of air support is to be realized. 

And there lies the basic difference be 
tween the thinking of Navy and Marine 
Corps, on the one hand, and Army and 
\ir Force on the other. And this differ 
ence offers the main explanation for the 
superlative effectiveness of the Navy and 
Marine Corps aviation in the close sup 
port of surface forces. However good the 
\ir Force may be in strategic bombing 

however greatly we admire its superb 
contribution to victory by paralyzing 
German communications during and 
ifter the Normandy invasion—hundreds 
of cases can be cited to reveal its substan 
tially lower efficiency in the combat role 
of close tactical support, compared with 
naval and marine performance in this 
role. 


HE fundamental reasons for this 
naval-marine superiority are clearly 
put by Admiral C. M. Cooke in a recent 
article in Foreign Affairs, entitled “Sol 
diers Need Wings.” He points out that 
since 1920 “a naval aviator was a quali- 
fied naval officer, and naval officers, 
many of them aviators, became increas- 
ingly indoctrinated in aviation. Naval 
officers were air-minded, and, no less im 
portant, air officers were surface-minded; 
without this general understanding of 
naval principles, and experience and pro 
ficiency in surface operation, the air 
officer could not understand the possibili- 
ties of his own arm.” Neither could the 
surface officer otherwise appreciate the 
tremendous potentialities of a truly inte 
grated “air-surface” force 
Admiral Cooke goes on to argue for 
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applying the same principles and prac 
tices to our Army. He believes that 
“years will be required to create an ex 
perienced body of ground-indoctrinated 
air personnel and __air-indoctrinated 
ground personnel and to develop special 


equipment and methods. This growth 


will be accompanied by continuously 
changing tactical c mecepts, and even 
changes in strategic concepts, to fit in 


with the increased mobility and offensive 
power that our ground-air force will ac 
quire.” He feels that “the integration of 
our ground forces, which are first rank in 
quality, with an expanding ground-air 
element, is today the most pressing task 
of our military leaders.” 

hese views find strong corroboration 
in the example of the Marine Corps. The 
marines are the only proficient ground 
air and air-ground organization in the 
country. There are many potent reasons 
against the half-baked suggestions that 
have been made to abolish this splendid 
corps d’élite, or to abolish its aviation 
element. Among the strongest of them 
Is simply that the art of close aviation 
support to ground troops would be lost 
in this country, and many years would 
be required to regain it. It is paradoxical 
that such abolitions are advocated at the 
very time the Army is urging the Air 
Force to begin providing almost non 
existent suitable Air Force planes, and to 
begin appropriate training of personnel 
to give our ground forces a_ sorely 
needed, adequate tactical air support. 


HERE is room for misunderstand 

ing of what constitutes close tactical 
air support to troops. As I am using this 
term, it refers to what the Marines call 
“close-in” air support. They define it as 
“Attack by aircraft of hostile ground tar 
gets which are at such close range to 
friendly front lines as to require detailed 
integration of each air mission with the 
fire and movement of the ground forces, 
in order to insure safety, prevent inter 
ference with other elements of the com 
bined arms, and permit prompt exploita 
tion of the shock, casualty and neutrali 
zation effect of the air attack.” 

The Marines consider that their avia 
tors should be competent to make such 
attacks effectively on targets as close as 
two hundred yards from their front-line 
troops. This accurate and 
helpful performance was not uncommon 


extremely 
for them in the late war, not only in sup 
port of Marine infantry units but also 
Amy infantry. On Okinawa they gave 
support as close to troops as fifty yards 
with great success. It is obvious that an 
aviator should be a well trained soldier 
first, before he can clearly 
what is expected of him and how best 
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understand 


to do it. And before he is entrusted with 
such difficult tasks as these. 

Perhaps less of the soldier is required 
in an airman for interdictory attack at 
greater ranges. Yet the better his mili 
tary understanding and training, the bet- 
ter will he succeed in supporting ground 
forces at any range. Besides, interdictory 
attacks and “close-in” attacks are likely 
to merge in the course of battle. For 
both of them, general direction and com 
plete general control of air operations 
must necessarily rest with the ground 
commander, if satisfactory results are to 
be expected below. And certainly the 
ground commander must also be pro- 
ficient in this vital part of his authority 
and responsibility. 


HETHER the present defense 

organization will be able to prop 
erly develop and integrate ground tacti 
cal air with the ground forces is a ques 
tion that Admiral Cooke thinks “remains 
to be seen.” “It certainly will not do so,” 
he says, “unless the top command in 
both Army and Air Force place greater 
emphasis upon its importance,” and ef 
fect necessary changes In organization 
“worked out by the two services in close 
collaboration, aided and prodded by the 
Secretary of Defense.” 

The most favorable factor for a happy 
solution is the availability of the Marine 
Corps pattern for imitation. The greatest 
obstacle appears to be the Army's tradi 
tional “corps complex,” resulting now in 
insufhcient mutual understanding be 
tween air and ground personnel of each 
other's techniques and problems, with a 
corresponding want of interest and sym 
pathy. Had there been a warm sense of 
an important common need of unity, the 
\ir Force never would have driven so 
hard to separate itself from the Army. 
Nor would the Army have consented to 
that separation with such seeming in 
difference. 

One of Billy Mitchell's strongest early 
complaints was the Army's lukewarm 
ness toward the importance of aviation. 
In this he was probably well justified at 
the time. The same criticism can be 
levelled at the Navy before 1919. Until 
then, pioneer naval enthusiasts were met 
principally by skepticism from the Navy 
at large. But being themselves naval (or 
marine 
ward 


officers, their vision looked to 
ways in which would 
enhance naval power, and accordingly 
they made and won that fight within the 
Navy itself on those grounds. 

On the other hand, Mitchell's similar 
frustrations from the Army turned him 
aguinst it. Having had no considerable 


aviation 


line training or experience, with corre 
spondingly little understanding of line 


problems and techniques, his natural im 
pulse was toward the development of air 
functions quite independent of the com 
bat ground forces—thoroughly believing 
in fact that aviation would supersede 
them, or render them quite secondary in 
warfare. Merely as one of many ex 
amples of this attitude, he strongly con 
tended that the principal future role of 
ground armies would be to occupy terri 
tories conquered by air forces. This gen 
eral doctrine was ardently seconded by 
his followers. And so persistently was it 
supported that we have now witnessed 
the actual severance of the Air Force 
from the Army. And this, paradoxically, 
under the guise of “unification.” 


UCH a background seems a rather 
sterile one in which now to begin 
cultivating the true integration between 
combat ground forces and the tactical 
aviation which is so indispensable to mil 
itary success on land. Certainly British 
experience after creating their independ 
ent Royal Air Force at the end of World 
War | is not reassuring. In theory their 
Army and Navy were to receive from the 
RAF such air support as they might re 
quire. In practice their naval aviation 
and ground tactical aviation became 
mere stepchildren. Neither the proper 
types ot planes nor good specialized 
equipment were developed. These grave 
deficiencies in World War II cost many 
lives and nearly cost the war 
I understand that some such arrange 
ment as the British tried out after World 
War I, to their great sorrow, is now pro 
posed for our Army’s tactical air support 
The Air Force is to supply the planes, 
equipment and aviators. What degree of 
control the Air Force will retain over 
them, I do not know. Presumably it will 
at least have control over the all-impor 
tant funds. Let us pray, sincerely, for 
the sake of future blood and victory that 
whatever arrangement is made will work 
out with pronounced success. Personally 
I cannot help but be skeptical and fear 
ful unless true integration is achieved 
he potency of the lessons from naval 
and Marine Corps experience in this re 
gard are beyond doubt. The integrated 
forces must be under single control and 
command. And this not merely for com 
bat operations but also during the need 
ful years of preliminary training and in 
doctrination. Neither the aviation nor 
the ground elements in such an inte 
grated force can serve two masters well 
and stay a hard hitting team 
Obviously, in the final analysis this 
may well mean that the Army must have 
complete control of its own aviation as 
an integral part of itself, and graduate 
out of the “corps complex 2 





Stalin’s Men on Horseback 


J. Garrett Underhill 


HE sun sparkled on the gold lace 

frill-work of the colonel’s epau 
lettes. He pulled down his natty dark 
blouse, ran a finger around the high tight 
collar, and recrossed his booted le gs The 
demure maid in her black bombazin 
dress with little white French apron and 
cap passed the tray first to the colonel’s 
wife. Madame took her glass, nodded 
The colonel took his 
without deigning to notice the maid. His 


condescendingly. 


eye was fixed on a bronzed young major 
in white ducks who seemed to be getting 
the upper hand in the tennis match on 
From the lake behind 
came silvery laughter as the younger 
officers flirted with the ladies they had 
taken boating 


the near court 


Che colonel’s lady had her mind on 
the dance that night. She wasn’t used 





}. Garretr Unperuite is a military ex 
pert for the Time-Life organization and 
free lance writer. He has contributed 
1 number of articles to this magazine 
ind other military journals. During the 
war he was on duty with the G-2 sec- 
tion of the Army's General Staff in 
Washington 
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Cadet schools accept youngsters at the 
age of eight and rear them in a strict 
military atmosphere. The teachers are 
Army ofhcers and noncoms. Sons ot 
regular Army and Navy officers are 


favored for idmission to the schools 
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Shed a tear for the Old Bolshevik and be prepared, too, to 


consider what it may mean to you that the spanking glitter of 


Red Army uniforms is just a symbol of the changes that are 


moving the Soviet Army back to the Eighteenth Century Tsars. 


to high heels. Those hours on the re 
ceiving line would kill her. Later in the 
evening the scurrying waiter in black 
tie would be busy tending the silvered 
champagne bucket, and she just couldn't 
resist champagne . . . Her youngest son 
was due home on vacation from cadet 
school this afternoon, too, and eight 
year-olds notoriously had no concern 
for a mother's hangover. Perhaps if she 
left word with the colonel’s batman to 
take the children riding on the polo 
ponies first thing in the morning 


O old-timers this scene will recall 
the halcyon pre-1914 garrison days 
of the German Kaiser's crack Death's 


Head Hussars, or perhaps of the War 
saw garrison life of the Tsar's Grodno 





at 
Marshal Petrov exhibits the sartorial 
splendor of the new Red Army dress 
uniform. It boasts a row of buttons down 
both sides—to give more room for the 
decorations Red warriors covet as much 
as their capitalistic opposite numbers 


Guards Regiment. Actually it is a scene 
from the 1947 regular Red Army. 

For spit-and-polish, for show, for dis- 
cipline, for rank-consciousness, for use 
of enlisted men as servants, for favorit 
ism of the regular military over civilians, 
there is no army today that compares 
with the new Soviet Army. The best 
counterparts were the old imperial Ger 
man, Austrian, and Russian armies— 
and they were destroyed in the 1914-18 
war for which they were largely re 
sponsible. But even in those armies the 
officer corps as a whole never had it so 


> 
> 





Red Army officers and their ladies enjoy 
the pleasures and prerogatives of a special 


class with servants, leisure, and elegance. 





Part of the graduation ceremony at the 
cadet schools is the kissing of the school 
flag. A be-medalled Army instructor 

far left) turns a stern eye on the per 
formance. Graduates continue their edu- 
cation at branch schools of the Services. 
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good as does the new Soviet Army in 
relation to the tawdry mass of civilians 
it “protects.” 

Trotzky and the old _ Bolshevists 
wouldn't believe it if they saw it. Like 
the Americans and British, the Russian 
peoples have always feared domination 
by a militarized state. They know what 
it's like. The British may have experi 
enced it under Cromwell, and the New 
Englanders under King George's Gen 
eral Gage, but the Russians have lived 
for centuries under the lash and whip 
controlled in 
varving degrees by the military. 

When the Russians revolted in 1917, 
the last thing the Bolsheviks ever wanted 
to hear again was the word “ofhicer.” 
If they caught an officer wearing epau 


of authoritarian states, 


lettes, like as not the Reds would nail 
them to his shoulders with spikes. The 
politically conscious feared the “men on 
horseback” —the 
who by pleading a national emergency, 
might be able to take over the state. 
The Bolshevist believed that 
their totalitarian state must be sustained 
by an army, but they realized they were 
nurturing an asp in their bosom. Had 


professional _ officers, 


leaders 


not the janissaries taken over the Turk 
ish Empire? Had not the two Napoleons 
overthrown the French republics of their 
Had not Peter the Great twice 
saved the Russian throne by personally 


day? 


directing the beheading of the strelsty 
the regulars of his day? 


HE Bolshevist army was therefore 

to be something completely new. 
Called the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red 
\rmy, it was to have no permanent 
ranks or grades, no titles, no insignia. 
Off-duty saluting and standing at at 
tention were abolished in the first order 
of the Petrograd Soviet in 1917. In 
spired by rev lution, the soldiers would 
wisely the best “com 


elect men as 


manders.” The soldiers’ councils would 
sagely confer with their commanders 
on the best course of action in peace and 
war. It fully 
army, backed by a people ready to spring 
to arms overnight. Soldiers talked of 
“comradely equality” and “revolutionary 
military honor.” 


was to be a democratic 


It didn’t work. The men elected com 
manders who would keep them out of 
battle, or speed demobilization To Save 
the Revolution drastic army reforms had 
to be made Since 
‘Red 
were appointed to lead 
the rank and file. Most were good Bol 
shevists but poor officers, so the patri 


Trotzky made them 


the word “officer” was hateful, 


commanders 


Isarist army were em 
\ legal 


quibble terming officers “brain workers” 
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otic officers of the 
ployed as “military specialists.” 


kept them from being classed with the 
disenfranchised aristocrats and mem- 
bers of the middle class. In 1918, seventy- 
six per cent of the Red Army command 
were former Imperial Army officers. In 
1930, old Tsarist officers still comprised 
ten per cent of Red Army commissioned 
strength. 

Sut the old officers weren't trusted, 
however prominent they might be. To 
vouch for them—and to keep an eye on 
the Army’s political reliability—the Bol 
shevists introduced political commissars. 
An institution borrowed from the French 
Revolution of 1789, the commissar sys 
tem got in the hair of military com- 
manders. The commissars, simon-pure 
Reds, often tried to assume military com- 
mand. Still, they were invaluable in en 
forcing the Disciplinary Code of 1919. 
By this statute, Red commanders first 
had to appeal to “Red honor” to exact 
discipline and obedience. If that failed 
to get results, they were empowered 
to exact summary punishment as in any 
army. In battle they could use force. 

Other changes transformed the ap 
pearance of the revolutionary army. 
Commanders improvised metal badges 
to differentiate themselves from the 
men. These badges altered and grew in 
number so as to indicate what a man 
commanded—artillery, infantry, cavalry 

and the size of his counmand. The uni- 
forms developed turned out not to be 
new, but more Russian than Imperial 
military dress. The peculiar peaked cap 
looked just like the medieval helmet of 
legendary Russian hero-princes _ like 
Alexander Nevsky. The colorful lapels 
simply duplicated those of the ancient 
strelsty regiments of the 
century. 


seventeenth 


HE Reds were ripping off a hun 
dred years of Prussian military ve 
neer. They were returning to Russian 
traditions and methods. In military acad 
emies the old professors still taught. 
They might be stripped of their Tsarist 
dark-green overcoats and gold epaulettes, 
but their teaching was that of schools 
founded a century before by Alexander 
I. Their aristocratic pupils may have 
preferred to ape the West, but the new 
young “Red commanders” drank deep 
of old Russian military lore. Had not 
the Bolshevist partisans won because 
they had ignored traditional European 
concepts, and gone back to the tech 
niques of the guerrillas who helped beat 
Napoleon? Had not Kutuzov beaten 
Napoleon after that Scots-Livonian hire 
ling, Barclay de Tolly, had failed? 
As time went on the Red Army grew 
less and less like the force its creators 
designed. In 1924, “Red commanders” 


were grouped for protocol in “highest,” 
“senior,” and “middle” categories—just 
like our “general officer,” “field” and 
“company” grades. In 1925, the officer 
corps became the first group to get 
Soviet recognition as a professional class. 
In 1928, the officer corps was given se 
curity of rank tenure, and certainty 
of promotion. Stronger differentiations 
were made in officer grades, the Soviets 
cautiously introducing the reform with 
a new word for rank (Zvanie) to replace 
the detestable Tsarist Chin. From this 
time on, the Red Army attracted the best 
men in the Soviet Union. 

By 1929 the heat was on. The men 
had to rise when the superiors entered 
the messhall. Red Star, the Army news- 
paper—bewailed rising anti-Semitism 
among the officers. A soldier complained 
to his platoon commander over unjust 
punishment and was told: “The regu 
lations allow me to inflict five extra tours 
of guard duty. Well, I'm handing them 
out. I don’t recognize any social re 
lationship. I’m not a comrade, merely 
a superior.” The “democratic” army was 
dead. 


TS tombstone was the reintroduction 

of Tsarist rank titles in 1935. This 
reform brought with it a full line of new 
uniforms and distinguishing insignia. 
Screamed a despairing old-line Bolshe 
vik: “The ranks and the gold-braided 
hierarchy of the officers are giving out 
ward form to the already established 
Army caste system.” The Reds actually 
went the Tsars one better, for they in 
troduced the rank of marshal—one high- 
er than the Imperial armies had ever 
had. 

A year later the Army dropped the 
“Workers’ and Peasants’” from its title. 
That same vear the Cossacks were al- 
lowed to rejoin. They had previously 
been banned for their aid to the White 
Russians. Now their usefulness as sol- 
diers was placed above their political 
views. Back they came swathed in their 
long, loose felt burkas, their bashliks 

hooded scarves) trailing from their 
necks, and their fancy-colored round fur 
caps’sitting jauntily on their heads. They 
carried the same old sabers and knives 
they had once used to carve and slash 
rioting workers for the Tsar. 

The return to the outward forms of 
Tsarist militarism was enough to sicken 
any old Bolshevik, but shrewd politicians 
knew that the change in trappings was 
less serious than the changes going on 
underneath. Red officers had done more 
than don a slick uniform, learn deport 
ment, and how not to wipe the nose 
with the back of the hand. Over the 
years they had sold Stalin on the idea 
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Students of the Red Army's Armored Force academy turn eyes right as they march past the reviewing stand during the 
1949 commemoration of the October Revolution. But in the Army the martial spirit of the Eighteenth Century Tsars is more 
pronounced than the revolutionary fervor of the early Twentieth Century Bolshevik firebrands 


of a great centralized army. Old-time 
Reds had demanded that the mass of the 
people taking military training should 
be organized into territorial forces. These 
territorials had regulars to teach and 
help command, but they were mostly 
part-time soldiers recruited and trained 
in the area they lived in. They could be 
counted on to maintain local 


Like 


were raised only 


interests 
the Red 


from the 


against central authority 
Army, they 
politically pure. 

In 1936 the Army convinced the 
Party of the need for Army-controlled 
universal military training without re 
gard for the politics of the trainee. In 
1939, the territorials were federalized, 
and merged with the Red Army. They 
have never been re-created 


ANY critics have maintained 

that the great purge of 1937-38 
proved the ofhicer corps unreliable It 
merely proved that Stalin's men on 
horseback nearly got him. The Army 
conservatives never liked Stalin's drive 
to collectivize the peasants, because it 
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infuriated the peasantry just as Hitler's 
Star Was rising and the peasantry was 
the main source of Red Army manpower 
\s they sipped their glasses of tea, not 
a tew naturally tended to 
l'rotzkyism. It not only promised relief 


generals 


to the peasants; its call for immediate 
world revolution promised ambitious of 
new fields for 
military glory 
sell the idea of getting Hitler before he 
got them. But Stalin got them first 
\s the U. S. attaché, Colonel Fay 
monville, remarked at the 
didn't do harm 
to the Red ofhcer corps. The corps had 


fhicers self-advancement 


and They might even 


time, the ex 


tensive much 


purge 


been in 


existence and 


many of the 


twenty years 


abler and better trained 
junior oficers welcomed the chance to 
hill the openings that developed higher 
up Many of the seniors they repl iced 
were political hacks and partisans who 
had gaine d their reputation .in the Civil 


War days. They 


hindrance than a help to the new pro 


were proving more i 


fessionally trained army. 


If discipline was temporarily shaken 


by the purge, it was quickly stabilized 
In May 1940 
tional titles of rank—like 
Arko for ind Korko 
for corps commander. In came the 


ist titles 


out went the old func 
Army 


irmy comm ander, 


high 


I sar 
tor general plus a tew adapta 
from the Nazi army. It was like 
Communists in the face 
Not that! Red 
\rmy men were told that Red discipline 
had to be firmer and harsher than it was 
in capitalist armies. Salutes, previously 


when on 


trons 
| 1) 
sSiapping old 


with a wet fish only 


required only duty, were 


ordered for all occasions. Officers were 
told that “Insubordination must be pun 
ished by the most unmerciful measures 
Every case of soft heartedness and 
liberalism, even the smallest indulge nce 
of a disciplinary violation, causes great 
harm. The commanders word is the 
subordinate’s law 
had every 


The ¢ ymmanders ilre idy 


Their 


bec n 


privilege officers’ clubs in the 
1930s had luxurious for 


Officers had taken their leaves 


Russia 
on the 
Crimean riviera, lis ing in former palaces 
They had taken up polo tennis and 
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hunting—diversions hardly classified as 
“mass sport” by the Communist Party. 
At the War College, dancing classes 
were obligatory. By 1935, the officer 
corps maintained over 1,700 stores, 800 
restaurants, and over a thousand enter 
prises like laundries and shoemaking 
shops. While civilians crowded six fam- 
ilies to an apartment, Red officers got 
apartments in new buildings, had hot 
water, electricity, gas, heating, and bath 
rooms. 

Officers who had married young had 
become dissatishied with wives who 
failed to make the social grade. They 
preferred to marry women from the old 
aristocracy and the even more detested 
middle class. The Army paper once 
complained that Army wives had reached 
the point where they were abandoning 
social work to saunter about, showing 
off their clothes and looking for flirta 
tions. But officers liked the type. In 
1937, a Lieutenant Matveev publicly 
complained that his wife hadn't the 
education to maintain his social position. 
Everybody in his regiment agreed 


URING the war the picture of 

the old Red Army was retouched 
even more. In 1943—right after the dark 
est days—Stalin whipped out the old 
I sarist with its fancy cuffs, 
colored piping, high collar, tremendous 
epaulettes, and gaudy insignia. The 
proletarian army was given three ver 
this held job, a 
“service” type which would be worn in 


uniform 


sions of uniform—a 
the office and to teas and rex eptions, and 
a super-duper dress affair that would 
have made Goering envious 

When asked the high 
collar by Americans who remembered 
how bothersome the U. S. one was in 
1918, Red medical officers replied that 
they had Military 


tradition 


about new 


advised against it. 
had overruled them 

During and after the war, military 
tradition came back in a big way. The 
dread title of “Guards” was revived and 
awarded to units distinguishing them 
selves in battle. Whereas the older Red 
\rmy had been unusual 
looking badges like the Red Star, the 
Red Banner, and the Order of 
the new ones ape Tsarist styles 


decorations 


Lenin, 
They 
copy the Imperial orders in their ranks 
ind classes; for the various classes of 
each order aren't awarded just on merit. 

Nor do these new orders just glorify 
the Soviet cause. There are 

ind Kutusov 
generals of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Legendary 
like Alexander Nevsky and 
Dmitri Sonskoi are idolized along with 
Tsarist admirals like Nakimov 
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orders ot 
Suvoroy commemorating 


I'sarist 


hero 
prince cs 


“Soviet 


patriotism” is the order of the day. 

By the war's end, the chests of great 
Soviet generals like Tolbukhin and 
Konev outsparkled Goering’s at its 
prime. The dress uniform was even 
modified so as to provide a row of but- 
tons on each side, instead of one down 
the middle; Americans quipped that it 
could accommodate more hardware that 
way. In their new costume more than 
a few Red marshals outclass in sartorial 
and medallic splendor the full-dress pan- 
oply of the old Grand Dukes. 


AR was—and is—glorified. Of- 
ficers are portrayed in heroic 
poses in sculpture and painting. Battles 
are not presented as realistic masses of 
mud and broken men and matériel, but 
as glorious scenes of high hardihood. 
Men of a unit kneel and bow their 
heads when new colors are presented. 
During the past three years Stalin 
has attempted to hold his generals in 
check. When he resigned as Minister 
of Armed Forces in 1947, he put in 
3ulganin—a politician and Politburo 
member—to fill his place. He has al 
lowed writers to give him all credit for 
the Red Army’s military victories, thus 
putting the big-time generals in the 
shade. These he keeps handy, but out 
of sight. Many are safely tucked away 
in provincial—yet strategically important 
military districts. Zhukov is in Odessa; 
Rokossovski in Poland. Re-emphasis 
upon Marxism throughout the Army is 
designed to insure that the run-of-the 
mill officers stay politically reliable. 

But the officers still get the icing off 
the Soviet cake. The officer corps in 
garrison life within Russia may only 
be approximating Western middle-class 
living standards, but they are far better 
off than any other Soviet group. They 
are allowed to display their privilege, 
and indulge in caste. Red Army Houses 

the clubs—are no longer for both of 
ficers and men. General officers, senior 
officers, captains and majors, and the 
lieutenants all their separate 
messes. Highly developed are the regi 
mental 
deal not covered by 
regulations, but nevertheless affecting 
the “high calling of a Soviet ofhcer.” 

This is strictly 


have 


“courts of 
with 


honor” designed to 


intractions 


from Prussia’s Pots 
dam via the Imperial Russian Guards. 
The Red 


just military 


commanders are 
but officers 
gentlemen by fiat of the Politburo 

Theoretically, there is no such thing 


no longer 


leaders, and 


as a “regular officer corps” in the Sovi 
et Army. Under Soviet law, all people 
are subject to military service. Once they 
enter the forces and acquire ratings or 
are subject to re 


commissions, they 


tention or recall to active duty at the 
convenience of the government. There 
is no legal differentiation between career 
and reserve personnel. 

In practice, the lack of legal recog- 
nition of the career officers and noncoms 
becomes an important efficiency in- 
centive to regulars. They live in dread of 
the government's ability to transfer them 
to the inactive reserve at any time. Such 
a transfer not only loses an individual 
the privileges of the active officer; it 
denies him retirement benefits unless he 
has served the requisite minimum time. 


URING the war, there developed 
an institution which may result in 
creating a semi-hereditary corps of of- 
ficers. The Soviet chiefs created special 
cadet schools for the Army and Navy, 
the former being named for the famous 
eighteenth century general, Suvorov, 
the Navy ones for the great hero of the 
Black Sea, Nakimov. Admission to these 
schools originally favored war orphans. 
Now the tendency is to give the breaks 
to the sons of the career military. 
Since the kids commence their uni- 
formed training and military education 
at the tender age of eight and—barring 
unforeseen circumstances—are headed 
for armed force careers, the institution 
that 
large segments of the officer corps will 
live their lives well insulated from the 
civil population. They will be brought 
up by kindly but strict and 
herded in their daily life by fatherly fire 
eating old noncoms, who regale them 
with tales from the battle scenes which 
decorate the walls of their school. 
Already the first products of these 
Army and Navy schools—for each serv 
ice has several—have joined the forces. 


of these schools seems to mean 


officers, 


Some of them are war foundlings who 
were picked up and adopted by a com 
pany or battery; they had campaign 
medals—and some were decorated—be 
fore they entered military school. 

These institutions are too close for 
comfort to the old Prussian cadet schools, 
which in time became the main source 
of officer material for the Prussian (and 
later German [he effect of the 
traditions and way of life generated by 


armies 


such institutions—when topped by a 
military career in a Prussian-type dis 
ciplined force—has been well described 
by the British General Morgan, in the 
first volume of his Assize of Arms. 

Phe corps of commissioned ofhcers is 
backed by a noncommissioned 
The NCOs—the 


the Reds refer to them 


officer 
corps. “sergeantry as 
are divided into 
‘seniors’ (starshini) and “sergeants.” 
The higher grades constitute a career 


corps in the same sense as the Unter 
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offiziere of the German Army, or the 
sous-officiers of the pre-1914 French 
professional army. They are not to be 
broken in rank by any offhand methods; 
it takes the authority of a division com- 
mander to disrate even a junior sergeant. 
rhe level of technical training being 
low in Soviet civil life, and education 
none too good, very often the noncoms— 
like the officer cadets, are started out as 
tots in the technical schools. The Army 
becomes in a sense their mother and 
father. They easily become apt tools of 
authoritarian discipline. The noncoms’ 
great authority helps insulate the poor 
conscript GI from the great regular of 
ficer corps, and diminishes the contact of 
the officer with the ordinary civilian. 
The noncom corps is not democratic 
in the sense of other armies. In normal 
peacetime service, the noncoms are none 
too likely to enter the commissioned 
corps. Their education and specialized 
training often limit 
chances for indefinite advancement. 
Such limitations only encourage the 
Soviet professional noncoms to make 


severely their 


the most of their rank and position. 


N the Soviet Army (no longer the 
Red Army, because the Revolution 
was over as of 1946) a 1948 fillip was 
to the Prussianization program. 
Special epaulettes were provided for re- 


given 


move 
putting ranking Soviet ex-regulars in 
the same class with the dread and in 


tired field and general officers—a 


fluential ausser dienst category of the 
Prussian officer corps. 

In 1949 observers of the Soviet scene 
were amazed to note the addition of 
still another uniform to the Soviet of- 
ficer's wardrobe. This one is a gray slack 
suit with double-breasted coat, suitable 
for everyday garrison wear. Lapels are 
elegantly faced in velvet of the color of 
the officer's arm. Medals are worn under 
the line of the lapel, instead of on the 
breast proper. 

Significantly, the uniform is an adap 
tation of a similar one that used to be a 
favorite of the late Tsar Nicholas II, 
and of Imperial generals. They liked it 
because their lapels and coat lining 
called for scarlet velvet.) The cut of the 
Tsarist coat has been modified along the 
lines of the natty Waffenrock sartorially 
minded Goering chose for his Luftwaffe. 

Perhaps more significantly, Soviet of 
ficers now wear ceremonial daggers with 
this 1949 version of the old Imperial 
tujurka. (Modern officers, unaccustomed 
to sabers, are likely to spoil ceremonials 
by tripping themselves up on the long 
saber scabbards.) The practice comes 
straight from Nazi Germany, where—as 
souvenirs in many an American home 
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Two new uniforms. The white job 
with the choke collar blouse and 
shoulder boards is jaunty and neat. The 
gray slack double-breasted suit boasts 
lapels and pants stripes in the color of 
the wearer's arm. Note the dagger. 


testify—the similar offizierdolch was all 
the rage. Indeed, some of the Soviet dag- 
gers look as if they were of Nazi manu 
facture—with German swastika 
eagle replaced by Soviet symbols. 

It would appear that, in the long run, 
the Russian officer corps may prove a 
greater menace than Communism. After 
all, the basic tenets of Marxism do op 
pose initiation of aggressive war. They 
hold that it will be the bourgeois coun 
tries which will start the inevitable war 
—though Soviet action against Finland 
in 1939 is evidence of how Marx can 
be perverted for aggressive purposes. 

The Russian officer corps have no 
such scruples. Their disciplinary regu 
lations definitely call for the develop- 
ment of the martial spirit—of strictly 
eighteenth century concepts of “military 
honor” and “glory” of self, unit, and 
“Motherland.” The ideas and enthusi- 
asms officially sanctioned in postwar 
armed forces doctrine are ones that have 
brought nations to war unwarrantedly 
on others. 


and 


HE Army is of course cross-checked 
not only by the Reds within its 
ranks, but also by the MVD-—the inde 


pendent units and divisions of the Min 
istry of Internal Security. 

But the MVD may be going the same 
way as the Army. It is not, like Gestapo 
chief Himmler’s general SS, a corps of 
very élite Reds. Instead it follows the 
principle of control used by the German 
secret police expert in his field armies— 
his Waffen-SS. For during the war and 
after it has become very apparent that 
only the MVD officers and career non 
coms are simon-pure Stalinists. The rank 
and file are taken from the ordinary 
army-navy draft. (The MVD has sea 
going units for its coastwatcher Border 
Guards. 

These career officers of the MVD are 
even more elegant than the Army officer 
corps. Like Hitler's Waffen SS, the 
ordinary Army uniforms, however snaz 
zy, are not good enough for them. All 
ofhicers are authorized the double-breast 
ed dress blouse reserved in the Army for 
generals. Even the MVD’s enlisted men 
have a double-breasted blouse. They 
are constantly developing new embel- 
lishments to their uniform—to add to the 
standard blue-topped hats of ordinary 
security troops, and the green-topped 
hats of the Border Guards. MVD cav 
alry has gone so far as to sport white 
pipe-clayed cross straps, in imitation of 
eighteenth century grenadiers. How 
ever, official glorification of the ancient 
and modern traditions of the Russian 
and Soviet armies gives to the senior 
Russian service—the Army—a prestige 
which ,seems hardly assailable by any 
upstart outfit like the MVD. Wide 
spread postwar reference to “Soviet tac 
tics,” and 
use of various other propaganda catch 
phrases which the Soviets themselves 
cannot elucidate—cannot conceal the 
fact that rooting the forces in history 
has very apparently given the Army a 
position which it never before held in 
the Soviet state. 


“the Soviet science of war” 


HE 1946 row between the 
servatives and the Marxists may 
have somewhat been healed. The 1946 
appointment of Bulganin as War Min 
ister was a slap to those conservatives 
led by the great Zhukov) who feared 
for military efficiency if there was too 
much truck with Marxian political clap 
trap in basic military doctrine. Bulganin, 
rapidly promoted to four-star general 
and then marshal, had served during the 
last part of the war as political officer 
and Moscow liaison man for one of the 
Ukrainian army groups. Last year he was 
succeeded as Armed Forces Minister 
by the great Marshal Vasilevski of the 
Army General Staff. 
Appointment of a noted Army leader 
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con- 





in the air and atomic age is an indica- 
tion of the essential conservatism which 
very apparently characterizes the Soviet 
armed forces—and the service which is 
paramount—the Army. 

Contrary to popular impression, so 
senior is the Army that it has one full 
rank above the top Air Force rank— 
and so indeed does the Navy. Thus it is 
that Chief Marshal of Aviation Ver 
shinin as Air Force chief must throw 
highballs at the Chief of Army Ground 
Forces, the Army marshal who is Chief 
of Armed Forces Rear Services, at the 
head of the Navy—and at the marshals 
and senior admirals who are actual or 
potential chiefs of various army groups 
or fleets. Indeed, the Air Force has no 
four-star rank—that which under regu 
lation and custom 1s the one which heads 
the common major task forces of com- 
bined arms and services. In the Army, 
the artillery and the infantry are the 
career branches for command of com 
bined arms; only in special instances 
do even Armored Force general ofhcers 
and marshals head large combined-arms 
groups. 

[he senior position of the Army is em- 
phasized by the fact that the Air Force 
is headed by the handsome, personable, 
but not very bright Vershinin. Vershinin 
was only a three-star general at the end 
of the war—nothing by Soviet standards. 
Not a strong personality, he had been 
Lactical Air Commander of the same 
second-rate army group in which Bul 
ganin served—and where he became 
friendly with the up-and-coming politi 
co In the rank and prestige-conscious 
Soviet military caste, he is in a poor way 
to carry weight for the air arm 


HE world can only hope that Stal 
in’s successor is as adept at master 
ing the men on horseback as he. Today 
heir 
loyalty has been purchased by privi 


lege, by 


these men are a bought class. 
appeals to patriotism—and 
crosschecked by political propaganda 
and controls. But if the plush-living of 
ficer caste becomes impatient with weak 
political controls; if they resent its check 
and if si 
multaneously they become sleek, stupid 


rein on military efhiciency 


and complacent as have officer corps of 
authoritarian governments in the past 
they can become a menace not only to 
the Russian people, but to the whole 
world. The Japanese Army is a frightful 
example of what the Soviet Army can 
become. Its history proves how an in 
tensely “patriotic” army can take over 
an authoritarian nation, and how its 
blind jingoistic stupidity can plunge its 
fatherland into a costly war it can never 
win. 
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YOU AND YOUR JOURNAL 


(Continued from page 7) 


to soldiers any book whatever which 
had been distributed by Information 
and Education to officers. Special Serv- 
ices had “recreation” in charge. The 
Library Service was classified as recrea 
tional in mission. Therefore it was not 
permitted to inform. 

With the help of a hundred Ameri 
can publishers, the Army Library Serv 
ice did distribute some 150 million 
books—a tremendously useful and suc 
cessful effort. When you read down 
the list of those books, however, you 
will see that three kinds of books were 
somewhat neglected. Current books 
on the war itself (which the Library 
Service insisted, also, should be bought 
with training funds); books describing 
the world and its countries (including 
the enemy nations); and serious books 
for the well educated man, of whom 
there were hundreds of thousands then 
in the Army. 

rhe Library Service had a splendid 
distribution to the troops wherever they 
were. But this distribution was not 
used as it should have been to inform 
as well as to entertain. And it is not a 
criticism of a very great accomplish 
ment to say so. 

So today The Journat believes as 
it did in the war, that the present Li 
brary Branch belongs under Troop In 
formation and Education. There it 
would be permitted to inform, though 
its entertainment side could not be 
neglected. Troop Information and Edu 
cation is well aware of the high morale 
value of popular reading matter. 

sut that’s only half the story. The 
Army uses many kinds of books for 
many other purposes than library use. 
Every commander buys and uses books. 
Every school buys and uses books. An 
increasing number of school students 
need books not produced officially. 
Military units buy military books and 
recreational books. But much of the 
selection and ordering is hit or miss. 
here is no central agency for coordi 
nating the military uses of books. The 
present lack of method wastes both 
time and money. 

So we would like to see the Library 
Service—once it was made whole again 
by restoring fully its informational side 

handle the coordination of every book 
used by the Army for any purpose. 

Our guess is that a great deal of 
money could be saved, too—money that 
ought to go into more books. For today 
the budget for Army books is altogether 


too small. The well selected library 
kits of bound books distributed by the 
Library Branch now total 3,750 books 
per year. A like number of paper books 
are also sent out in kits. 

That makes 7,500 books a year for 
the 700,000 officers and enlisted men 
of the Army. 

Divide the 7,500 by the number of 
places the books are divided among, 
and you get a small annual shelf of 
books indeed. 

Some books are bought locally with 
nonappropriated funds, which adds 
somewhat to the troops’ reading matter 
in book form. These, too, ought to be 
coordinated through a central Library 
Branch. 

In the end, who reads a book any 
way? 

Answering that question straight—on 
the basis of things as they stand—we 
can only say “a lot of Army people.” 

To mention just one group—every 
officer and every enlisted man who is 
trying to better himself professionally. 
[his includes, among others, every sol 
dier with serious ambitions to become 
an ofhicer. And every officer who has 
the quite reasonable ambition of be 
coming a general. 

A properly backed Library Branch in 
the right place would give full con 
sideration to all such practical needs 
as well as to the furnishing of inter 
esting reading matter. 


Soviet Army Life 


N discussing the educational system 
if of the Soviet Army, Lieutenant 
Colonel Randall H. Bryant points out 
in the Military Review that Soviet Army 
officers are a privileged class in the lit 


This confirms 
Garrett Underhill’s report that begins 
Underhill, 
however, differs somewhat with Colo 
nel Bryant in his description of the 


eral sense of the word. 


on page 12 of this issue. 


Soviet officer’s social and family life 
Colonel Bryant says that a Soviet Army 
officer's career is strictly prescribed. It 
is a peculiar accomplishment of Soviet 
organization that it leaves to the officer 
not a single minute of personal life, not 
even with his own family. For they 
also live in the barracks and are mem 
bers of that “family” which is the 
Soviet Army. The absorption of the of 
ficer's family into military life closes his 
last loophole to the outside world. He 
belongs entirely to the state. 
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Tiger, Tiger 


Colonel Hamilton H. Howze 


URING THE PURSUIT north 

of Rome, in the summer of 1944, 
a small battle incident occurred that | 
think worth recording. I may think this 
because it was successful, though all we 
did was not completely successful by any 
means. 

Task Force Howze, as we were called, 
was in the center of the Ist Armored 
Division sector. Our terrain was no bet 
ter and no worse than that of Combat 
Commands A and B on our flanks. But 
not b, the wildest stretch could it be 
called tank country. The roads were 
paved but very narrow. They wound 
and cut into the sides of the heavily 
wooded hills or twisted across their tops. 
The retreating Germans had a limitless 
succession of delaying positions—where 
with much smaller forces they could 
bring even more tank guns to bear than 
we could. Their tanks were sixty-ton 
Tigers, with six and one-half inches 
of front armor, and 88mm guns. 

One of our columns was moving on 
the road northeast from Prata. Company 
E of the 13th Armored Regiment was 
the outfit in the lead, with a platoon of 
TDs attached. Also with this column 
was one company of the 2d Battalion, 
36I1st Infantry, a regiment that had 
arrived in Italy some weeks in advance 
of the rest of its division, the 91st. It 
had been attached to us for seasoning 

This column had made the usual three 
to six miles in the day just before this. 
But in the morning of this particular 
day a strange thing had happened. As 
its leading elements came near a small 
road junction, the enemy infantry was 
seen to withdraw up the east road, which 
led to and ended at the hillside village of 
Boccheggiano. A light-tank company of 
the Ist Battalion, 13th Armored Regi 
ment, was sent up this road from the 
column and it succeeded in destroying 
this infantry, killing and wounding 
many Germans and marching thirty 
some prisoners down the road to the rear. 
From what happened later, we figured 
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When German infantry failed to protect two Tigers, 


Task Force Howze went tank killing—with good results 
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the Hun must have read his maps wrong 
and fallen back along the dead-end road. 


HE MAIN PART of our column 
had gone on down the correct road, 

a platoon of the infantry working with 
the leading medium-tank platoon. There 
was the usual recurrent sniping, and we 
took several prisoners who came indi- 
vidually out of the woods. After a cou 
ple of miles of this, the armored vehicles 
found themselves halted in a very deep 
ravine (see map) while the infantry pla 
toon sent a party to look around the bend 
where the road began an S-curve. I, in 
my peep, had just driven up to the head 
of the column when the infantry platoon 
leader came out of 
right of the road. 
[his lieutenant 
before 


the woods on the 


I had never seen him 
was a Chinese-Araerican. I wish 
very much I had his name for it should 
be part of this account. I asked what 
was holding us up (the usual question, 
which my subordinates got tired of hear 
ing and I got tired of asking). He replied 
in matter-of-fact tones that there was a 
German tank just around the bend. 

“Rats!” I said. We had been held up 
too many times by mythical 
forces 

The was admirably for 
bearing, and merelv said that he would 
be glad to have me see for myself. So we 
climbed up through the woods to the 
nose at A, perhaps thirty feet above the 


enemy 


lieutenant 


road. | seated myself on a stone, focused 
my field glasses, said not too quietly, 
“Now where's this tank?” I raised my 
glasses to my eyes—and My God! I was 
staring right at a Tiger only 200 yards 
away. 

It was enormous, and so close through 
the glasses that I felt 1 could reach out 
and pat it. I swung my vision left along 
the road, and there, like another beached 
ten-thousand-ton cruiser, was a second 
Tiger. Both had their guns leveled di 
rectly at the bend of the road where it 
rounded the nose. And in the turrets 
stood the tank commanders, their uni 
forms visible from the waist up. 

When I got my breath, | told the in 
fantry lieutenant 
first 


it was practically his 
to gather his platoon as 
stealthily as he could, and move them 


action 


quietly at the pain of death, an auto 
matic penalty in this case—into position 
on nose A and extending along the hill 
side to a point shown on the sketch as B. 
[ told him to put a bazooka gunner with 
me at A and to be there himself, too. 

When the Chinese lieutenant came 
back to the nose with his platoon se! 
geant, I went back to the road and there 
got hold of the platoon leader of the 
attached tank-destroyer platoon The 
M10 of course had a better gun than 
our M4, and I felt the situation called 
for power. So I told this officer to mak« 
a short reconnaissance through the high 
grass and brush in the creek bottom to 
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the vicinity of C. From there he was to 
locate the first enemy tank and then 
return to the road and make his leading 
vehicle ready. Then when he heard the 
infantry start firing, he was to wait thirty 
seconds and come around the bend to 
paste the leading Tiger. The lieutenant 
commanding the leading tank platoon 
was instructed to send a tank around the 
bend right after the tank destroyer, come 
up alongside it, and engage whatever tar 
get he could see. 


VERYBODY seemed to understand 

and the plan seemed sound, so I 
climbed back up on the nose, which took 
just a few seconds, and began a nerve- 
wracking wait. The infantry platoon 
wormed its way up through the woods, 
held innumerable whispered confer- 
ences, and slowly got into a scattered 
position that satisfied the platoon leader. 
I kept watching the German tanks with 
all the happy anticipation with which a 
bird watches a cobra. The leading tank 
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commander seemed nervous and suspici- 
ous. Frequently he raised his binoculars 
and peered up into the woods on his im- 
mediate left. And once he pointed his 
glasses almost exactly where I was sit 
ting, and we seemed to stare fixedly at 
each other for a long half-minute. 

The rest of the German crewmen were 
likewise jittery. They kept opening and 
closing their hatches, and twice a single 
man dismounted and did what nervous 
men often do. A little later one man ran 
rapidly from the first tank back to the 
second, delivered a and re- 
turned. 

The platoon leader finally reported 
that he was set. I took a long breath and 
told him to open fire. 


message 


HE bazooka gunner, whose shot was 
to be the starting signal, was just a 
few feet from me. All during the wait, 
he had been estimating and reestimating 
the range and fiddling with his sights. 
Now he raised his tube and let fly. The 


projectile went way up in the air in what 
seemed to be an unduly trifling and 
lackadaisical manner, and then arched 
down and exploded square on the front 
plate of the leading tank. A perfect hit 
if there ever was one—and a remarkable 
shot at nearly 200 yards. The projectile 
did not penetrate the tank, but it ex 
ploded with a fine crash and undoubt 
edly caused confusion and dismay inside. 
The tank commander was inside at this 
moment and buttoned up. If we had 
been ready to start but a moment earlier, 
his head and shoulders would have been 
exposed and I think he would have been 
clobbered. 

Our infantry platoon instantly opened 
up with every weapon, and hundreds of 
small-caliber bullets ricocheted off the 
two Tigers. Several more bazooka shots 
were fired, but only one more, in my 
observation, got a hit, in spite of the fact 
that some of the gunners were closer 
than the starter. It was fortunate indeed 
that the first round was a hit. For it was 
desirable the maximum de- 
moralization from the start. 

What with all the dust and smoke, I 
soon lost sight of the second tank, but 
the first heaved itself out of its spot in 
the shallow roadside ditch and began 
backing and filling in an effort to get 
itself straightened away on the macadam. 
I momentarily expected it to raise the 
snout of that 88 and blast the hillside. 
That should have been discouraging 
indeed, and might have saved it. But as 
it was, it was blind and frightened, and 
presently it got off on the gorge side of 
the road, tilted enough, | imagined, to 
make the crew wonder if the tank were 
not about to turn over. Still neither 
vehicle fired at us, unquestionably be- 
cause of the hail of fire (none of which 
was penetrating) that showered down 
on them. 


to cause 


UT our tank destroyer was not fir- 

ing. 1 scrambled down through the 
trees to the road and there found the 
tank destroyer still under cover and mo- 
tionless. I won't go into the details of 
my fury, or the reasons for the lack of 
action. I ordered the tank destroyer 
around the bend and told him to start 
firing at the first tank—or any tank—he 
saw. 

Then I had the leading M4, the com 
mand tank of a platoon commanded by 
Lieutenant Key, 13th Armored Regi- 
ment, go around the bend behind the 
tank destroyer, cross the little bridge at 
D, and commence firing. Shortly after 
that I went up to this tank, which was 
firing steadily, and mounted its back 
deck. Again and again it hit the enemy 
tank, but each round caromed wildly up 
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into the wooded hillside. The tank de- 
stroyer by now was also firing at this 
target. In the midst of this bedlam the 
crew tried to abandon the lead Tiger. It 
was instantly and happily cut down by 
the infantry. 

The M4 on which I was standing was 
at E, on a flat shelf that formed the area 
of a little group of mine buildings—ad- 
ministrative buildings, supply houses 
and shops all mixed together. Right in 
front of us was a galvanized-iron ware- 
house or shed, an empty, hangar-like 
structure whose wide swinging doors 
were ajar at each end. We could see a 
short stretch of the road out through the 
far door. When Key saw that the lead 
Tiger’s crew had abandoned it, he swung 
his gun left and asked me if I did not 
think it was a good idea to shoot up the 
road, in the hope that we might block off 
the second enemy. I agreed, and he fired 
several rounds, which made a terrific 
racket as they went through the metal 
shed. The muzzle blast of the first shot 
kicked up so much dust in the shed that 
it blinded observation, but Key 
tinued to fire anyway. 


con 


In a few more minutes everything was 
quiet again, and the second enemy tank 
was now here to be seen. ] walked across 
the partially demolished bridge on the 
main road to the motionless Tiger where 
the doughs had just arrived. Sitting 
behind it was a German with his left 
arm almost off, and there was a dead 
man in the ditch and another, whom | 
did not see, a little way into the woods. 
[he gunner was dead at his post inside 
the tank. There was only one penetra- 
tion, the one that killed the gunner. It 
had come in at the turret ring. The 
many other large-caliber rounds that hit 
at a range of 200 yards had all ricocheted. 


WO additional notes will complete 
this little story. When we got to the 
junction by the large stone bridge, I sent 


Infantry and armor work their way through a bombed and battered Italian town. 


one detachment across in the direction 
of Montieri and the other straight ahead, 
and the series of little infantry fights be 
gan But the detachment that 
went straight on found, in a muddy 
stream crossing the next morning, an 
abandoned Tiger tank. Through the 
rear of its turret had penetrated an 
armor-piercing 88mm round, delivered 
by the Germans themselves to destroy 
the tank. But the tank had been immobil- 
ized from losing its track in the mud. 
And the reason it threw its track was 
simply that two of the bogies had been 
penetrated and knocked awry by a pro 
jectile of about 75 millimeters. We could 
never prove it, but we think we got it 
blind when we shot through the ware- 
house. 


again. 


\ second matter of speculation is the 
explanation of how the enemy tanks al 
lowed themselves to be caught by sur 
The German commander was ex 
pecting his infantry to 


di yubt. 


prise. 
cover him, no 
But common prudence might 
have suggested sending one of his boys 
to keep an eye out around the corner, 
just two hundred yards away. And why 
didn’t he hear our tanks as they ap 
proached the corner? There was an oc 
casional round of artillery coming over 
all of us and exploding some hundreds 
of yards to the enemy rear. But there 
were long gaps in that fire. The onlv 
explanation I suppose lies in the acous- 
tics of that little bit of Italy. The noise 
didn’t carry around the bend. 
Thank goodness for that. 


The Doughs take to the ditch as a tank rolls through on its way to support an attack up ahead. 
FEBRUARY, 1950 





The Cultivation 
of Idiosyncrasy 


N A TALE given to American educa- 
l tors by George H. Reavis,’ the wild 
creatures once had a school in the woods. 
All the animals had to take all the sub 
Swimming, running, jumping, 
climbing, and flying made up the re 
quired curriculum 


jects 


This was a school of no nonsense. It 
was a good, liberal educational institu 
tion. It gave broad general training 
and instruction—and education too. 

Some animals, of course, were better 
students than others. The squirrel, for 
example, got straight A’s from the first 
in running, jumping, and climbing. He 
got a good passing grade, moreover, in 
swimming. It looked as though he would 
make Phi Beta Kappa in his junior year, 
but he had trouble with flying. Not that 
he was unable to fly. He could fly. He 
climbed to the top of tree after tree and 
sailed through the air to neighboring 
with As he 
served, he was a flying squirrel by race. 
Che teacher of flying pointed out, how 
ever, that the squirrel was always losing 


trees ease. modestly ob 


altitude in his gliding and insisted that 
he should take off in the approved fash 
ion from the ground. Indeed, the teacher 
decided that the taking-off-from-the 
ground unit had to be mastered first, as 
was logical, and so he drilled the squirrel 


day after day on the take-offs. 

*Reprinted by permission of the publishers 
from The Cultivation of Idiosyncrasy (The 
Inglis Lecture 1949), by Harold Benjamin 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1949. Copyright, 1949, by the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College 

‘The author is indebted to Dr. Reavis for 
permission to use this story here with certain 
4 1 4; ions 
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Let’s listen to Old Man Coyote who recommends abandoning 


our insistence on uniformity and noble traits in training soldiers 


The flying teacher's practice in this 
case was in strict accord with the educa 
tional philosophy of the school. The 
teachers recognized that students would 
necessarily display great variations in 
their abilities. In the Woods Normal 
School, as a matter of fact, the teachers 
had learned a great deal about individual 
differences and the consequent tremen 
dous ranges in human capacities. They 
set themselves doggedly, therefore, to 
the task of reducing these differences as 
best they might, that sane likenesses, safe 
unities, and noble conformities might 
prevail in the woods. 

The squirrel tried hard. He tried so 
hard he got severe charley horses in both 
hind legs, and thus crippled he became 
incapable even of running, jumping, or 
climbing. He left school a failure, and 
died soon thereafter of starvation, being 
unable to gather and store nuts. 


HE SNAKE was a promising stu 

dent also. Being a combination tree 
and-water snake, he was excellent in 
both climbing and swimming. He was 
also a superior runner and passed the 
tests in that subject with ease. But he 
began to show antisocial tzndencies in 
arguments with the instructor in jump 
ing. When he had been given the basic 
instructions in that subject and it came 
time for him to make his first jump, he 
coiled up and threw himself almost his 
full length. This was not jumping, said 
the teacher. It was merely striking—a 
snake skill—and not at all the general 
education jumping which all cultivated 
creatures had to know. 

“What kind of jumping is of any use 
to a snake,” demanded the student, “ex 
cept this kind?” Then he coiled up and 
struck again, or jumped, as he called it, 
with the beginning of a bitter sneer on 
his face. 

The teacher of jumping remonstrated 
with him, tried to get him to jump prop 


erly, and used the very best methods 
taught in the more advanced demonstra- 
tion schools, but the snake became more 
and more uncooperative. The school 
counselors and the principal were called 
in and decided to attempt to vary the 
snake's education by teaching him flying, 
but to their distress he flatly refused even 
to attend the preliminary classes in that 
subject. He did not say he was unable 
to fly—he merely scoffed at the notion of 
flying for a snake and said that he had 
no intention of ever bothering with the 
subject. The more the teachers argued 
with him the more he coiled and struck 
and sneered, and the more he sneered 
and coiled and struck the more bitter and 
introverted he became. He left school 
and made his living briefly as a highway- 
man, murdering other animals along the 
woods paths, until he struck at a wildcat 
one evening and was clawed to death for 
his lack of judgment. He died detested 
by all and mourned by none. 


HE EAGLE was a truly brilliant 

student. His flying was superb, his 
running and jumping were of the best, 
and he even passed che swimming test, 
although the teacher tried to keep him 
from using his wings too much. By em 
ploying his talons and beak, moreover, 
he could climb after a fashion and no 
doubt he would have been able to pass 
that course, too, except that he always 
flew to the top of the problem tree or cliff 
when the teacher's back was turned and 
sat there lazily in the sun, preening his 
feathers and staring arrogantly down at 
his fellow students climbing up the hard 
way. The teachers reasoned with him 
to no avail. He would not study climbing 
seriously. At first he turned aside the 
faculty's importunities with relatively 
mild wisecracks and innuendoes, but as 
the teachers put more pressure upon him 
he reacted with more and more feeling. 
He became very aggressive, stating harsh- 
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ly and boldly that he knew more about 
climbing than did the professor of that 
subject. He became very successful 
when he left school and he attained high 
position in the woods society. He was 
dogmatic and dictatorial, respected by 
all and feared by many. 


HE GOPHER PARENTS thought 

that the school was very good in 
most matters and that all the subjects 
gave excellent results if properly taught, 
but they wanted their children to learn 
digging in addition to the general educa- 
tion. The teachers regarded digging as a 
manual skill, not elevated enough for 
general culture. Besides, they did not 
know how to dig and they resisted learn- 
ing such a subject. 

So the gophers withdrew their chil- 
dren from this institution and hired a 
practical prairie dog to set up a private 
school in which an extensive course was 
given in digging. The prairie dog school 
master also taught courses in running, 
jumping, swimming, and climbing. He 
did not teach flying. He said it was an 
outmoded subject. Digging, a more 
practical subject, took its place in the 
curriculum. So the ducks and geese and 
wild turkeys and prairie chickens all 
scoffed at the prairie dog's school. They 
set up schools of their own, very much 
like the other schools except that the 
ducks and geese emphasized diving and 
the wild turkeys and prairie chickens 
gave advanced courses in evasive air 
tactics. 


T THIS JUNCTURE, Old Man 

Coyote, who had been studying 
the development of education in the 
woods, shrewdly observed, “All these 
pedagogical characters are going at this 
business wrong end to. They look at 
what animals and birds—a lot of animals 
and birds—do and need to do. Then they 
put those needs and those doings into 
formal schoolings and try to make the 
little pups and cubs and fledglings fit the 
schoolings. It’s haywire, wacky, and will 
never really work right.” 

Tom Gunn's Mule, a sour-visaged in 
dividual, ready to criticize all theories, 
heard Old Man Coyote’s remark and 
demanded harshly, “If you're so smart, 
how would you do it?” 

“Why I would turn the whole thing 
around,” explained Old Man Coyote 
modestly. 

“Turn it around?” scoffed Tom Gunn's 
Mule. “What d’ye mean, turn it 
around>” 

“These school people start with things 
that birds and animals do—or even more 
often what they did some time ago,” ex 


plained Old Man Coyote. “Then the 
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teachers hammer these doings—or as 
much of them as they can handle and as 
they think high-toned enough—into 
schoolings, courses, curriculums, and 
subjects. Then they hammer the pups 
into the schoolings. It’s a rough and 
dopey process, and the teachers have had 
to invent good explanations to defend it. 
Discipline, culture, systematic training 
-things like that—are what the teachers 
use for this purpose. I don’t know what 
they mean and I think the teachers don’t 
know what they mean, but | do know 
they make a lot of cubs and pups and 
fledglings mean and rough and dopey 
when they could and should make them 
good and slick and smart.” 

“Sure, sure,” snorted Tom Gunn's 
Mule, “but you still haven't told me 
how you would do it.” 

“Turn it around,” said Old Man 
Coyote. “Start with the pups. See what 
the pups do. Then see what the school 
can do for the pups. Then see what the 
pups and the school together can do for 
all the creatures in the woods. Simple 
—forwards instead of backwards—right 
end to instead of wrong end to.” 

Old Man Coyote turned triumphantly 
and started to trot away. 

“Hey!” shouted Tom Gunn's Mule. 
“Wait! These teachers have schools 
now. They have to run those schools. 
They are practical people. Just how, 
specifically and precisely, would you tell 
them to change their schools so as to get 
their education right end to, as you call 
it?” 

Old Man Coyote patted a yawn with 
the back of his forepaw. “I lay down 
general principles,” he said. “These 
schoolteachers have got to figure out 
some of the minor details themselves.” 


HIS IS THE END of the story, but 

I am a schoolteacher myself, and so 
I have been trying to figure out a few of 
the details upon which Old Man Coyote 
touched. 

I may be accused of having manufac 
tured Old Man Coyote out of whole 
cloth. His real birth, or at least the 
origin of his main ideas, occurred long 
ago under more scholarly auspices than 
I can provide. 

It has been almost a quarter century 
since Truman Lee Kelley presented evi- 
dence to show how nurture operates 
upon children to reduce certain of their 
most socially useful idiosyncrasies. He 
observed parenthetically in this connec 
tion that school men appeared to resent 
oddity in their pupils, that too often they 
were pedagogical plainsmen, lovers of 
the dead level and organizers of medi- 
ocrity, and that under an egalitarian 
banner they flouted democratic equality 


by plying a Procrustean trade of forcing 
the weak and stunting the strong. Hug 
ging their precious ayerages and norms, 
said Kelley, they spent their professional 
lives in a process of weary shoveling to 
fill valleys and steady erosion to remove 
mountains of human capacity. He asked 
that the policies and practices whic h pro 
duced this kind of education should be 
rigorously examined and 
modified.? 

This lecture is in the nature of a re- 
port, therefore, to Old Man Coyote, to 
Truman Lee Kelley, and to others hold 
ing their views. It is a report on the class 
of questions raised by these critics. It is 
a report on a matter which I regard as 
being of sufficiently great moment to 
warrant its consideration in this lecture, 
for | believe that the central question 
of this class is one which a democratic so 
ciety may ignore only at its deadly peril. 

The question is double-barrelled : 

1) How much uniformity does this 

society need for safety? 

2) How much deviation does this 

society require for progress? 

The insight with which the line of 
safety is drawn and the skill with which 
the conditions of progress are embodied 
in an educational program determine in 
large measure whether a particular so 
ciety will be a great society or a mean 
society, whether it will be strong or 
weak, whether it will be enduring or 
evanescent, whether it will be a creator 
and bearer of high meaning or a pur 


drastically 


veyor of the insignificances of ignorance 
and brutality. 


The first steps in determining an edu 
cational program, whether for an entire 
national group, for a particular profes 
sion, or for a small number of students in 


a classroom, are the steps that are most 
commonly slighted. They are often as 
sumed to have been taken when in fact 
they have been by-passed. 


HAT ARE these first steps? Let 

us look at an example. Because 
the defenders of educational plainsman 
ship are often especially worried over a 
lack of the uniformities which they con 
sider necessary for national security, let 
us take our first example from the area 
of military education. 

We examine the present state of inter 
national affairs, let us say, and decide 
that the safety of our people and of our 
people's possible allies requires us to 
have the best-educated professional sol 
diers we can get. We decide further that 
among these professional soldiers we are 
going to need annually one thousand 


*T. L. Kelley, The Influence of Nurture upon 
Native Differences (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1926) 
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newly commissioned second lieutenants 
of Infantry. We want to educate them 
or to have them educated so that they 
will contribute most effectively to the 
safety of our country and the peace of 
the world. 

[he simplest and most satisfying way 
to educate these officers is to fnd some 
over-all magic touchstones, formulas, 
shibboleths, or charms which reveal the 
traits needed by all leaders of Infantry 
and then to give them a schooling to 
broaden and intensify those traits. ‘Thus, 
in an aristocratic society, where all noble 
men are leaders and only noblemen are 
leaders, we can give every young man of 
noble rank a military commission and we 
can then seek to enhance noble traits by 
appropriate noble practices; for example, 
dueling to develop his courage and 
honor, gambling to develop his courage 
and honor, horse racing to develop his 
courage and honor, woman chasing to 
develop his courage and honor, fox hunt 
ing to develop his courage and honor, 
and of course, war itself to test his cour 
age and honor. 

For purposes of later identification, let 
us call this approach the noble-traits sys 
tem of education. 

Now the trouble with this simple sys- 
tem is that it works only when opposed 
to an equally simple system. Suppose 
that courage-and-honor officers with ap- 
proximately equal forces are opposed to 
courage-honor-and-discipline ofhcers, or 
that the latter are opposed to courage 
honor - discipline - and - concentration - of - 
force officers. In such circumstances the 
simpler system is liable to go down in 
defeat. A noble-traits system of educa- 
tion tends to become more complex 
whenever it meets the test of fire, and 
conversely it tends to become less com- 
plex when protected from strain and 
conflict. 

In the noble-traits system of education, 
the aim is to turn out one thousand accu- 
rate copies of a model second lieutenant. 
Courage, honor, discipline, loyalty, de- 
votion to duty, and any other magic traits 
we regard as standard matters. We want 
every second lieutenant to possess each 
of these traits completely. We want one 
thousand faithful reproductions of the 
perfect second lieutenant of infantry. 
We want all these copies to think and 
act alike. We want them to be inter- 
changeable parts of a machine. Any dif- 
ferences they may display after we edu- 
cate them are merely indications of our 
failure to produce accurate copies of the 
model second lieutenant. 


HIS SYSTEM often looks good. 
The only trouble with it is that we 
find that we lose battles and even wars 
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with such second lieutenants. So we 
reject the noble-traits method of selecting 
and training these men. We reject it 
because it tails to give us safety. Of 
course, we may continue to feel that we 
must talk to the prospective second lieu- 
tenants about courage and honor and 
discipline and principles of war, but 
actually we believe that an Infantry off- 
cer's effectiveness is composed of many 
specific skills rather than noble traits. 
We note that he must be able to walk, 
run, jump, climb, crawl, and creep with 
a technical efficiency beyond that of a 
noninfantryman. He must know how to 
shoot pistols, rifles, machine guns, mor- 
tars, rocket launchers, and infantry can- 
non. He must have skill in patrolling 
and reconnaissance. He must know how 
to teach his men these skills. He must 
be able to organize and lead his men in 
attack and defense situations of various 
kinds. As he grows older and advances 
to the higher grades, furthermore, he 
must know how to meet larger and larger 
responsibilities. He must know how to 
adapt his skills to new situations, all of 
them very specific. He may have to 
write a speech on universal military 
training for his commanding officer to 
read at the annual convention of the 
National Association of Woolgatherers, 
for example. He should be able, with- 
out undue stumbling, to read aloud such 
a speech which has been written for him 
by one of his staff officers. He may have 
to administer a conquered village, prov- 
ince, nation, or continent. 

Then we hunt for learning activities 
to produce these skills. For some activi- 
ties, the search is easy. Obviously, to 
teach the young officer to shoot a pistol, 
the best thing to do is to have him shoot 
a pistol. Of course, we can first lecture 
to him about the pistol, have him memo- 
rize the names of all the parts of the 
weapon, teach him to take it apart and 
put it together again, show him how to 
load it, aim it, and squeeze the trigger 
without firing it. But after a while we 
take him out to the pistol range, have 
him load the weapon with ball cartridges, 
and then actually have him shoot real 
bullets into the target or into the ground 
near the target. 

Let us call this approach the specific- 
skills system of education. It comes into 
full flower when the real bullets hit the 
real target. This is the moment of tri- 
umph for the specific-skills system. 

Now we apply the specific-skills sys- 
tem assiduously to the prospective one 
thousand second lieutenants of Infantry 
in an attempt to make them all alike in 
their skills. We are again trying to pro- 
duce one thousand copies of an approved 
model. Of course we may specialize some 


of these young men, but even the spe- 
cialization is standardized. We may take 
one hundred of them, for example, and 
give them special training to make them 
leaders of heavy-weapons platoons. We 
want them to be faithful copies of an 
ideal heavy-weapons-platoon leader with 
respect to the use of heavy weapons, and 
in all other respects we want them to be 
faithful copies of the model second lieu- 
tenant of Infantry, regardless of spe- 
cialization in a particular class of weap- 
ons. 


E AMERICANS often put these 

young officers into battle after 
we have so trained them on a thorough 
plainsman’s level and are lucky enough 
to have stout old human nature—tough, 
resilient, and resistant of uniformity— 
come to our rescue. Many times in our 
history it has been this triumph of native 
difference over a dead level of training 
which has enabled us to win our battles. 
Individual idiosyncrasy, brilliant non- 
conformity, and daring disregard of the 
tenets of military plainsmanship have 
consistently dragged victory from defeat 
which had been prepared by faithful 
copying of standard models. 

“Whenever I met one of them gen 
erals who fit by note,” said Nath: n Bed- 
ford Forrest accurately and without false 
modesty, “I always whipped him before 
he could pitch the tune.” If Forrest 
could have been sent to West Point in 
his youth and trained into being a more 
faithful copy of Braxton Bragg or Sam 
uel D. Sturgis, if General George Wash 
ington had been commissioned in the 
British Regulars at an early age and 
made much more like Lord Howe or 
Charles Lee, if Chief Joseph of the Nez 
Percés and Crazy Horse of the Oglala 
Sioux could only have had the advan- 
tages of a military education to model 
them after Captain Fetterman and Colo- 
nel Custer, the history of the United 
States’ wars would be considerably less 


marked by peaks. 


T IS AN ironic testimonial to the 

power of the educational plainsman’s 
philosophy that in the very field of 
human endeavor where cultivated idio- 
syncrasy pays off most spectacularly and 
in clearest-cut physical terms, the doc- 
trine of the approved doctrine, the uni- 
formity of the uniform practice, and the 
massing of mediocrity should have held 
such undisputed sway. Here if any- 
where it might perhaps seem that educa 
tors would revolt against the practices of 
pedagogical plainsmanship and become 
educational mountaineers. Here was 
where mountaineering would give re- 
sults which nations commonly assess at 
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high value. But the strength of the con- 
formity-enforcing agencies was too great. 
The shadow of Frederick of Prussia with 
his stify aligned peasants-in-arms mov- 
ing in unison was too much even for 
men who saw demonstrated almost every 
year the battle superiority in American 
woods of nonalignment and nonunison. 
No matter; the principle of the pedagogi- 
cal plainsman still triumphed. It was 
never more brilliantly expressed in action 
than on that memorable day on the Mo- 
nongahela when Major General Sir Ed- 
ward Braddock lined up his exhausted 
men as they staggered trom the woods 
and gave them a stiff dose of manual-of- 
arms and close-order drill in preparation 
for the coming attack of the French and 
Indian skirmishers. Almost two cen- 
turies later, his spiritual and professional 
descendants still keep his memory green 
by an improved manual-of-arms and an 
improved close-order drill which are just 
as effective today as their predecessors 
were in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

We still educate second lieutenants by 
a combination of the concepts of noble 
traits and uniform specific skills. How 
else can we train them? Is not war a 
demander of standardized routines, of 
interchangeable parts? We dress soldiers 
alike; why should we not educate them 


alike? 


HERE ARE Old Man Coyotes even 

at West Point and Fort Benning 
nowadays, however. They say that there 
is another way, a better way, an opposite 
way of educating second lieutenants. 
They say that in many ways war has 
been getting less and less uniform in its 
demands upon men since the days of 
Frederick the Great. They say that war 
calls for unique abilities here and dif- 
ferently unique abilities there and that, 
of all the situations which men face, war 
as much as any requires highly devel 
oped strong points of ability on the part 
of those who engage in it. 

Let us begin, therefore, say the mili- 
tary Old Man Cx yyotes, with men instead 
of noble traits and specific skills. Let us 
start with individual boys who have in- 
tellectual, social, and physical idiosyn- 
crasies which we study carefully, looking 
for the possible foundations upon which 
to build mountain peaks of traits and 
capacities. 

If we find a boy with a sure grasp of 
the meanings of terrain and a strong in- 
terest in maps, let us give him terrain 
studies and maps, geographical and tac- 
tical exercises, aerial photographs, and 
area defense problems; not to give him 
noble traits of any kind, not to give him 


the skills of a model soldier, but to de- 
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velop that particular boy's personal ca- 
pacities so that in all the ways he is going 
to be unique he will be uniquely great 
in his understanding and use of geo- 
graphical factors in war. 

If a prospective second lieutenant has 
strong interests and abilities in mathe 
matics and in guns, let us give him the 
automatic weapons, the grenade launch- 
ers, the infantry cannon; not to make 
him a standardized leader of a heavy 
weapons platoon but to make him a 
unique officer in whose total pattern of 
skills those relating to heavy weapons 
are outstanding. 

If another boy has high linguistic in 
terests and abilities, if he is trying to 
learn Russian by himself, let us give him 
Russian, and Turkish and Mongolian 
and Tibetan too. Let us give him area 
studies in the history, government, geog 
raphy, and culture of the Russian, Turk- 
ish, Mongolian, and Tibetan peoples. 
Let us do all this with no notion of 
meeting a standard of noble linguistic 
traits or of specific linguistic abilities but 
rather with the object of making this boy 
such an officer as no other army in the 
world can duplicate. Thus we shall not 
be afraid of building his ability peaks too 
high. In the possible demands which the 
future may make upon our Army, we 
may well find that this officer's strongly 
developed idiosyncrasy is worth more to 
us than a division of ordinary trained 
soldiers. 


OULD YOU then not have a 

W standard education for Infantry 
ofhcers? Would there be no minimum 
Gad, 
Sir! I can see the veins turn purple in the 
colonel’s neck. I can hear his fist ham 
mer on the desk. 

But not all colonels would so respond 
—not nearly so many as you might think; 
not even so many colonels, perhaps, as 
presidents and chancellors, deans and 
professors, superintendents and_ princi 
pals, teachers and fheadmasters, regents 
and trustees, parents and clergymen, leg 
islators and those men-in-the-street who 
sometimes retire to their homes and write 
letters to the editor. 

All of us tend to echo these doubting 
cries. All of us are prisoners of our 
schooling—a schooling based on some 
combination of the concepts of the uni 
form and level noble-traits or specific- 
skills. The first article in our pedagogi- 
cal faith is the credo of minimum stand 
ards. That credo lies flatly athwart the 
law and the gospel of Old Man Coyote’s 
theory cf education. 

Old Man Coyote insists that the boy 
whose mathematical, linguistic, geo- 
graphical, or other peaks of ability are 


essentials for second lieutenants? 


built to great heights will have his val- 
leys of ability in other areas pulled up 
toward his peaks until the sum of his 
achievements will be far above the mini- 
mum essentials ever set by plodding 
plainsmen. Old Man Coyote insists fur 
ther that the learner must go above his 
present peaks and valleys as a free, 
daring, and enterprising individual and 
never as one herded under the lash of a 
minimum standard. 


HIS IS A hard doctrine for us to 

accept. It is hard for us because we 
have confused our minimum standards 
with our objectives. 

Our objective, in the case of military 
education, for example, is to keep the 
peace as long as possible and, when wars 
break out, to stop them as quickly and as 
efficiently as we can. The minimum 
essential is a lazy plainsmen’s device for 
short-cutting the objective. The sturdy 
mountaineer looks keenly across the land 
at the goal as he ascends every peak. 

The observed facts of human develop- 
ment support Old Man Coyote’s doc- 
trine. Few if any men ever became great 
historians or great citizens by studying 
the outlines of history required in the 
freshman year. Few if any men ever be 
came great infantry leaders by concen 
trating on the dead level of infantry fun 
damentals. Few if any great jurists, 
painters, industrialists, or musicians ever 
attained their heights of uniqueness by 
drill on the minimum essentials. 

“But, gad, sir!” repeats my hypothetical 
colonel or professor or Tom Gunn's 
Mule, “We are not educating great gen 
erals, unusual soldiers, geniuses—we are 
just aiming modestly and in a common 
sense way to train ordinary, dead-level, 
good infantry officers—interchangeable 
standard-uniform. You'd have them at 
least speak English, wouldn't you? You'd 
have them know how to load and fire an 
M1, wouldn't you?” 

“Ah!” says Old Man Coyote, “I would 
have no ordinary, dead-level officers— 
they would all be great officers in terms 
of their abilities—because that’s a better 
way to win wars—and certainly some of 
them might not speak English or know 
how to load and fire an M1 rifle. Some 
of them might speak only Spanish, for 
instance, in the San Martin Corps of the 
United States Foreign Legion, and some 
of them might command only mortar 
platoons.” 

“A likely 
Gunn’s Mule. 

“It would be a lot more likely in the 
American Army,” softly observed Old 
Man Coyote, “if the present brass had 
been educated forwards instead of back 
wards.” 


situation,” snorts Tom 
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Tips For Mess Officers 


Sergeant First Class Blair H. Dewey 


N PHESE DAYS of economy itisa 

better-than-even bet that any given 
lieutenant will become a mess officer “in 
addition to his other duties.” It is noth 
ing new. Most of the top brass have 
served a stint as mess officer. They know 
what the job takes. 

\ Pollyanna sort of philosophy will 
help the tyro mess officer. The pleasant 
ness of your task (or lack of it) will 
depend considerably upon your outlook 
The assignment need not be something 
to shun. Rather, it can be highly inter 
[he reward of general satisfac 
tion expressed by the troops assigned to 


! 
esting 


eat in your mess should be consolation 
enough for a duty well done. A well 
operated mess can be a source of genuine 
pride to the entire unit. Watch the men 
from a mess that doesn’t feed so well try 
to ease their way into the chow line of 
one that does, if you have any doubts. 


HE ONLY training given by the 
Army for mess officers is in the mess 
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mess ofhcers 
conducted at food service schools. Such 
courses of instruction, which last for 
four weeks, are of considerable help. 
[hey certainly are an aid to those officers 
who have had no previous experience 
with food preparation. There are too 
few officers in the Army today with mess 
experience. 


manageme nt courses for 


When assigned to a mess, you should 
never forget the person who eats the food 
you serve. Ask yourself if you would be 
satished with the appearance and cleanli 
ness of the dining room, the equipment, 
food and personnel who are serving it. 
Does the food taste as good food should 
taste? Could any phase of the operation 
be done better? How can the short 
comings be corrected? Ask yourself these 
and a hundred other questons that 
should run through your mind. Experi 
ence has shown that a good measure of 
common sense is a vital ingredient of the 
recipe for a successful mess officer. 

In mess beautiful oil 
paintings, it is unswerving attention to 
minute details that adds up to perfection 
in the end. Nothing ever happens— 
someone makes it happen—and in your 
mess hall that someone is you. It is you 


halls, as in 


who must decide matters of policy; you 
who must execute orders from higher 
authority; you who must be alert to new 
ideas for the betterment of the mess; and 
you who must make the operation a 
smoothly functioning one. 

On far too many occasions officers tend 
to rely heavily upon the abilities and 
technical skill of mess stewards. Don’t! 
Che mess officer, by the very nature of 
things, is an integral part of the team. | 
don’t mean to imply that a mess hall 
without a mess officer would cease to 
function, but I can assuredly state that ix 
would not function half so well as with 
one. A capable NCO has a definite place 


in a mess, but so does the mess officer. 


HE SUGGESTIONS which follow 

are those which we have learned 
from experience and therefore we know 
they are workable. Try them and see if 
they don’t help. 

Do all in your power to select a com- 
petent mess steward. He is your right 
hand man and much depends on him. 
He should be a leader, know how to 
handle cooks, keep records, and have a 
thorough understanding of the principles 
of cookery. If he is a graduate of a 
mess steward’s course at some food serv 
ice school, that will help a lot. Much 
theory is taught there that a man could 
not find anywhere else. Practical work 
is also taught, of course. Once selected, 
let him know in a general sort of way 
just what you expect. Later on you can 
be more specific. 

Know your men. This is a matter 
overlooked far too often. There should 
be no indifference here. One aid in ac 
complishing this would be to keep a card 
on each man, listing his name, rank, 
serial number, duties, family, home 
town, education, civilian occupations, 
units in which he has served in the 
Army, hobbies and special aptitudes. 
Call each man into your office for a con 
ference when you compile these notes for 
the cards. Put him at ease to tell you 
these things and to bare any problems 
which might be confronting him. A man 
with problems is—a problem. At least he 
will know you are interested in him. The 
interview also acts as a safety valve to 
hold back a lot of petty politics that 
flourishes in kitchens, particularly as far 
as duty assignments are concerned. 
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N THE assignment of personnel to 

duties try and give every considera 
tion to the desires of the man being 
assigned. Place him where he wants to 
be, if at all possible. He will do a better 
job. Many a cook, of known ability, did 
not produce to his fullest simply because 
he was put to doing something not to 
his liking. 

Insist on the prescribed physical ex 
aminations for food handlers. This is 
particularly important in relation to re 
placements and cooks who have been on 
leave or pass. 

Obtain relief for kitchen police who 
have been detailed to the mess for long 
periods. Such men are a greater burden 
than they are worth. 

Concentrate on making working con 
ditions about the kitchen and dining 
room as pleasant as possible. This might 
include anything from cleaning and 
painting to hot showers and laundry serv- 
ice for mess personnel. These little 
things are important. Good employee 
relations have always been tantamount 
to success in any business operation. 
Occasional picnics, parties and dinners 
also play an important part. Many cooks, 
particularly the younger ones, look upon 
the mess officer as a sort of big brother. 
More often than not he actually has to 
fill in as such. Cooks are visited far too 
seldom by their commanding officers, 
and this is one of the underlying reasons 
why the average cook feels that he is the 
“forgotten man” of his outfit. 


NOTHER MATTER that bears 
watching is the human tendency to 
prepare the meals requiring the least 
amount of effort. This will show itself 
in attempts to change the daily menu, as 
set forth in a form known as “The Cooks’ 
Work Sheet.” Army and post regulations 
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are very specific on what can and cannot 
be done concerning alteration of this 
sheet. The master menu, as modified by 
the post menu board, is definitely work 
able and is far superior to the efforts of 
the average mess steward. 

Closely supervise the detailed prepara 
tion of food. A little observation is all 
that is necessary to accomplish this. 
Don't permit cooks to use their own 
recipes or variations of standard recipes 
unless they have been successfully tested. 

As an aid to teaching each man to do 
his job well, as a safety factor and as a 
means of operating equipment properly, 
I suggest that operating instructions for 
each piece of machinery in the kitchen 
be posted near that equipment. This in 
cludes such items as mixers, slicers, 
deep-fat fryers and refrigerators. Follow 
this up occasionally and question the 
operators concerning their knowledge of 
operating the equipment. 

Maintain a library of cook books and 
Army manuals relating to food service. 
Good cooking doesn’t come from a book, 
but there is surely a lot contained in 
them that could be of benefit to cooks. 
It is also advisable to have information 
available for your personnel concerning 
the food service career field. Many ques 
tions concerning military careers for 
cooks, pay, time in grade, examinations, 
promotion policies, and so on, can thus 
be settled. 


NFORCE and _ sanita 

tion constantly. Require clean uni 
forms, regulation haircuts, clean finger 
nails and daily baths. The effect of an 
entire meal is easily destroyed by the 
untidy appearance of a cook. 


cleanliness 


In using the information noted on the 
personnel cards you can assign men to 
duties requiring specialized training. 
Where a man has had none he can be 
developed into a specialist. Many of the 
Army’s best cooks, bakers and butchers 
got their start this way. Food service 
schools have taken great strides in this 
direction. However, in developing spe 
cialists, don’t overlook the fact that it is 
to a man’s advantage to have general 
knowledge concerning cooking. In times 
of national emergency cooks may be 
called upon to perform any number of 
tasks. 

Study the techniques used by your 
personnel. The men are usually too busy 
to concentrate much on this. Perhaps 
one man has a method of cutting onions 
without crying or another knows a time 
saving way to clean celery. If others are 
told these tricks of the trade much time 
consuming labor can be eliminated. A 
lot of such information can be gleaned 
from visits to messes operated by other 
units. Encourage personnel to visit other 
kitchens. 

Experience, of course, will teach you 
many dos and don'ts about the kitchen. 
Many mess stewards, for example, have 
found it good practice to issue knives to 
cooks and thus make each individual re 
sponsible for their condition and care. 

Veterinarian and medical officers can 
be a definite help if you treat them 
right. Their suggestions can be of im 
measurable value in matters of sanitation 
and health. 


IGNS, placards and posters have a 

definite place in the mess. When 
your personnel look at these dozens of 
times each day they are not likely to for 
get the messages on them. Sometimes a 
sign must be novel to produce effects. 
One day as I was lecturing on this sub 
ject a student officer related that he had 
taken down a sign, nailed on the inside 
of a latrine door, reading: PLEASI 
CLOSE THE DOOR. He replac ed it 
with one which read: SLAM _ IT, 
DAMMIT. It worked. 

Remember that there is a lot more to 
inspections than merely observing sanita 
tion and cleanliness. Far too many off 
cers look only for these things. In addi 
tion to these two items, the way the food 
tastes and looks, the waste in its prepara 
tion and many other things should be 
watched. A well run mess will stand up 
to a Critical inspection at any time 

In the final analysis, being a good 
mess officer involves kindly dealings in 
human relations, a bit of technical know 
how and plain common sense. Use these 
in the daily performance and “you've got 
it made.” 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 








NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Draft Law Extension 

Defense Secretary Louis Johnson gave 
the highest priority to extension of the pres- 
ent Selective Service law, which will expire 
next June 30 unless Congress extends it. 
The need for the law is obvious and its ex 
tension has been unanimously recom- 
mended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Mr 
Johnson also reported that the Secretary of 
State and the National Security Resources 
Board concur in the recommendation for 





extension. 

If the law should expire, the present rate 
of enlistment and reenlistment would surely 
drop and the Army would be faced with 
snother manpower crisis which might or 
might not be solved by advertising and pub 
licity. Also, the civilian components which 
have benefited by the provisions of the law 
which gave draft eligibles a choice of enter 
ing one of the civilian components instead 
of the Regular Army might soon find their 
strength returns shrinking 

However, it is not going to be a simple 
matter to get the law extended. The service 
newspaper, Armed Force, editorially noted 
that it would “call for political, intellectual 
and moral guts for any legislator to stand 
up and be counted in favor of extension 
of the draft act.” 

To permit the draft act to expire would 
be an act of indecision and weakness and 
it can be demonstrated, Armed Force con 
tinued, “that every time the United States 
has indulged in a gesture of withdrawal or 
weakness the Russian reaction has been 
positive, aggressive and militant. To con- 
cede, by kicking the draft act overboard, 
that this nation is willing to discard one of 
the last vestiges of its preparedness program 
would certify to Russia that the Soviet dic- 
tatorship could proceed with impunity, and 
with little fear of effective retaliation, in 
implementing its plans for world domina- 


” 


tion 


Legislative Program 

The extension of the Selective Service 
law is only one of some thirty-odd pieces of 
legislation the Services have requested the 
Budget Bureau to recommend to Congress. 
Some of the bills were approved by the 
Budget Bureau last year but failed of 
passage. 

Among these are the Army and Air Force 
composition measures which would give 
reasonable permanence to the postwar 
strength of the two services; the Army’s 
reorganization bill which would replace 
much of the present National Defense Act; 
an extensive housing and public works 
bill; a single code of military justice; and a 
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civilian components armory construction 
program. 

New legislation requested includes a 

ousing bill that would permit the leasing 
of rental units that would be assigned to 
service personnel. Other measures i:clude 
a new uniform allowance law that would 
provide a $150 allowance to officers and 
warrant officers of the civilian components 
with another $50 paid every four years for 
maintenance, and an additional $100 paid 
when an officer goes on extended active 
duty. 

The other proposed bills cover such 
things as national cemeteries, decorations, 
amendment of the back-pay claims law, 
foreign military missions, and property 
transfers. 

At the end of the year the Civilian Com- 
ponents Policy Board was still studying the 
bills it would recommend. These and some 
others will be submitted to the Budget Bu- 
reau when they are ready. Changes in the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947—which es- 
tablished the selection system—will not be 
submitted to this session of Congress; the 
Personnel Policy Board is still hoping to 
evolve a single system that will fit the needs 
of the Army, Navy and Air Force. 

The cost of running the military estab- 
lishment will probably be less in the next 
fiscal year. Estimates are that about $13 
billions will be appropriated as compared 
with about $15 billions this year. Actually 
economies made by the Defense Depart- 
ment will result in the spending of less 
than the amount appropriated. This has 
been a goal of Mr. Johnson's since he took 
office 


Report on I&E 

The encouraging thing about the recent 
report of the President’s Committee on 
Religion and Welfare in the Armed Forces 
was its firm support for the I&XE program. 
I&E has been under attack many times in 
the past half dozen years or so and there 
has always been the danger that it might 
be eliminated under the guise of economy. 
The latest report adds another distinguished 
endorsement to the program and it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult for people 
who do not understand I&E’s aims and 
purpose to fight it. 

Actually the report was somewhat critical 
of I&E operations as distinguished from its 
principles. Like everyone who has studied 
the program it discovered that command 
support was essential and that locally the 
program succeeds or fails according to the 
attitude of the commander. 

It praised the Army’s program as being 
the “most effective.” It said the Navy’s pro- 
gram was the least effective and the Air 
Force’s somewhere in between the two. 
It liked the compulsory feature of the 
weekly information hour in the Army, ob- 
served that Air Force support of I&E was 


spotty, and that the Navy has tried the in- 
formation hour on only a few voluntary 
groups. It recommended that the weekly 
hour be made compulsory. The Army’s 
program could be made more meaningful, 
the report said, and the Air Force should 
make more use of small discussion groups. 

The Committee recommended that I&E 
be made a career field for officers and men 
in order that properly qualified persons 
would be attracted to the field. It wants 
the Information School to be strengthened 
and I&E principles taught at all the Serv- 
ices’ basic and advanced training schools 
for officers. It wants officers’ attitude toward 
I&E rated on their efficiency reports and it 
would have inspecting officers investigate 
the workings of the program just as they 
inspect the state of training, messing and 
housing of organizations. 


Guided Missile Glossary Revised 

The second issue of the Glossary of 
Guided Missile Terms was released by the 
Committee on Guided Missiles of the Re- 
search and Development Board. The glos- 
sary, first published in September 1948, 
includes definitions of terms and words 
now in general usage which have a dif- 
ferent meaning when applied to the guided 
missile field. 

Defining terms from “acceleration lat- 
eral” to “zoom,” the glossary describes the 
word “hunting” in guided missile parlance 
as “a condition of instability resulting from 
overcorrection by a control device and re- 
sultant fluctuation in the quantity intended 
to be kept constant.” 

Words familiar to technicians in the 
guided missile field which are listed in the 
“technical dictionary” include: hangfire, 
leakance, ratrace, squib, varistor, down- 
wash, burble, blip, and pip. 


Medical Care for Dependents 

Those who were afraid that the pay raise 
would prove to be an illusion if traditional 
facilities and prerogatives continue to be 
taken away were relieved when Secretary 
of Defense Louis Johnson announced that 
he had asked the Bureau of the Budget not 
to eliminate medical care for dependents of 
military personnel. 

The Secretary also revealed that he had 
appointed a committee to study and review 
dependent medical care with the idea of 
making the practice uniform in the three 
Services. Other groups and committees 
that have studied the subject are the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Religion and Welfare 
in the Armed Forces, the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Personnel Policy Board, and 
the Office of Medical Services. 

At about the same time the practice of 
providing dependents medical care was in- 
directly attacked by Maj. Gen. Paul R. 
Hawley, former Army Air Force surgeon 
who now heads the voluntary Blue Cross 
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group health organization. General Hawley 
said the practice was wasteful of medical 
service and created a vicious circle. 

“The greatest inducement offered in re- 
cruitment of young doctors for the Armed 
Forces,” Dr. Hawley said, “is the postgradu- 
ate education promised them at government 
expense. For such a program many patients 
with many ailments are absolutely essential. 
This is the basis for insistence by the 
Armed Forces upon hospitalization of vet- 
erans and dependents in military hospitals. 
Thus a cycle is created. To get more doc- 
tors, more patients are necessary. To treat 
more patients, more doctors are required.” 

At this point the layman might inquire 
if the good Doctor was saying that if mili- 
tary hospitals were closed to dependents 
these patients would not need to go to a 
hospital or to a doctor. 


Forrestal Memorial 

Kalervo Kallio, Finnish sculptor, has 
been commissioned to execute a bust of the 
late James Forrestal, first Secretary of De- 
fense. 

The working model submitted by Mr. 
Kallio was one of 35 entries in the open 
competition held in the Pentagon. The 
Committee announced that a commission 
of $5,000 will be paid for the finished 
bronze. It will be placed at the west end 
of the Mall Entrance, opposite the Pen- 
tagon dedication plaque. 

The fund for the memorial, raised by 
voluntary individual one dollar contribu- 
tions, totals more than $34,000. 


WORLD WAR II 


Pacific Wor Plans 

By the middle of 1941 there were three 
separate military plans which dealt with 
the defense of the Philippine Islands and 
American military strategy in the Far East, 
according to Dr. Louis Morton in the 
Military Review. War Plan Rainbow No. 
5, which was world-wide in its provisions 
and conformed to arrangements made with 
the British staff, called for a defensive 
strategy in the Pacific and Far East. 

Based on the assumption that the United 
States would be at war with more than one 
nation, and would be allied with Great 
Britain, the plan accepted implicitly the 
loss of the Philippines, Guam, and Wake. 
It called for a defense of the Philippine 
Coastal Frontier, defined as the land and 
sea areas necessary to hold the entrance to 
Manila Bay, and stated that no reinforce- 
ments were to be sent to the Philippines. 

No provision was made, as in earlier 
plans, for an immediate effort to establish 
naval superiority in the Western Pacific or 
the security of the line of communica- 
tions, indispensable conditions to the suc- 
cessful defense of an insular position. How- 
ever, the Pacific Fleet was to take certain 
“preparatory steps” to accomplish these 
objectives. ’ 

The Orange plan, the oldest plan deal- 
ing with a possible war between the United 
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States and Japan, also required the defense 
of the entrance to Manila Bay. Unlike 
Rainbow, the Orange plan was based on 
the assumption that only the United States 
and Japan would be at war. Like Rainbow, 
it held out no promise of immediate re- 
inforcement to the Philippine garrison, but 
stated that the Navy, in a series of opera- 
tions, would move westward across the 
Pacific as rapidly as possible, while main- 
taining secure its line of communications. 
Economic pressure, together with military 
measures, was to be exerted to bring about 
the defeat of Japan. Army forces in the 
Philippines were to hold off the enemy 
until the Philippine Army could be mo 
bilized, and would conduct the defense in 
such a way as to permit the withdrawal of 
mobile forces to Bataan. 

The third plan, that of the Philippine 
Commonwealth—developed by the Military 
Advisor, General MacArthur—called for a 
defense of the entire Archipelago, and was 
to become effective in 1946. This plan was 
not intended to be used until the Philip- 
pines acquired its independence, and the 
force required to put the plan into effect 
would be ready only at that time. It was 
based on the use of the regular and reserve 
forces of the Philippine Army, which in 
1939 consisted of approximately 110,000 
officers and men. Although provision was 
made for local defense of the many islands 
in the Philippines and for driving off the 
enemy before he could land, the Common- 
wealth had no fleet and would be forced to 
rely, in the final analysis, on the U.S. Pa- 
cific and Asiatic Fleets. 

No single one of these plans was fol- 
lowed in its entirety when war came. The 
creation in July 1941 of a new command 
in the Far East and General MacArthur's 
return to active duty with the U.S. Army 
changed the situation and resulted in the 
modification of existing plans which com- 
bined elements of all three plans. 


German Sea Raiders 

Little by little the fascinating story ot 
the German auxiliary cruiser is coming to 
light. In World War IJ the Germans had 
only twelve merchant raiders—or Q-ships 
as they were more romantically called in 
World War I. These dozen vessels sank 
136 war and merchant ships. 

One of the most daring was the Atlantis, 
whose remarkable story is told by Richard 
S. Pattee in the USNI Proceedings. Cruis- 
ing in enemy waters for almost twenty-one 
months, operating in every ocean, the most 
notorious escapade of the Atlantis was sink- 
ing the Zam Zam. Before she was finally 
caught by the British, she sank 16 ships 
and captured 6 more, with a total bag of 
144,364 gross tons. 

The whole story of the Atlantis’s cruise 
is absorbing, and as Mr. Pattee says, her 
captain, Bernhard Rogge, is truly 2 modern 
Sir Francis Drake in a modern Golden 
Hind, and must be credited with conduct- 
ing a voyage second to very few in the long 
dramatic history of the sea. 





ARMY 


Army War College Reopens 

The Army War College, which was 
closed during World War II and failed to 
reopen when the National War College 
was instituted, is to be reopened at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan. Reopening of the col- 
lege will fill a gap that has existed in the 
Army’s educational system since the end of 
the war. 

The college will offer a course of about 
10 months’ duration in the duties of com- 
manders and staffs of the higher Army 
echelons. 

The first class will have an enrollment 
of 100 officers. Date for the reopening has 
not yet been set. 

Prerequisites for selection are 13 to 21 
years of service, under 46 years of age, and 
credit for the Command and General Staff 
College or Armed Forces Staff College 
courses. 





The Navy has a comparable institution 
at Newport, R. L., and the Air Force has 
the Air University at Maxwell Field, Ala. 


Career Fields Reduced 

The Army reduced planned enlisted and 
warrant career fields from 50 to 31 in order 
to streamline the program and provide 
greater opportunity for career personnel. 

The 50 fields originally planned were 
found after continuing analysis by the 
Army to be “unduly restrictive of the area 
in which any one enlisted man might ad- 
vance and develop his own career.” 

While it was found impossible to fore- 
cast the exact dates for new career field 
introductions, tentative schedules for pub- 
lishing regulations were set for some as 
follows: Marine Operations: the final field, 
August 31, 1950; Military Police: first 
week in February, 1950; Ammunition: 
third week in February, 1950; Wire Main- 
tenance, Medical Communications, and 
Personnel and Administration: March, 
1950. 


INFANTRY SCHOOL 


Extension Courses 

The 6,114 red-bordered warning letters 
the Extension Department of the School 
sent in November to students who had not 
completed the required 15 hours of exten- 
sion course work resulted in lots of requests 
for more time and also a flood of completed 
lessons for grading. 

In November a record number of 7,832 
lessons were graded and it was expected 
that the December figure would be even 
larger. 

The warning letters also located a large 
number of “deadwood” officers who are be- 
ing dropped from the rolls. Other officers 
have requested that their enrollment be 
cancelled until they can find time to com 
plete the courses. Despite these cancella- 
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tions, the enrollment has increased until 
now it exceeds 10,000. An increase was 
expected in December but there will be a 
large number of cancellations in January, 
or so the Department anticipates. 


Combat Outposts 

To give the front-line battalion com- 
mander greater control over the combat 
outpost, The Infantry School’s Tactics De- 
partment has evolved some new doctrine 
on the subject. In the past the reserve bat- 
talion usually furnished the combat out- 
post, but now it will be furnished by the 
front-line battalions in defense. When the 
reserve battalion does furnish the men and 
weapons for the outpost, they will be at- 
tached to the front-line battalions. 

Army Field Forces has approved the new 
doctrine. 


ARTILLERY 


Economy in Killing 

The mortar is a vastly underrated piece 
of artillery, believes Lt. Col. Theodore G. 
Bilbo. Point by point he compares the 4.2 
mortar with the 105mm howitzer in a de 
tailed study presented in the Field Artillery 
Journal. The mortar wins hands down as 
the ideal close-support weapon. 

In traverse or field of fire the guns and 
howitzers had it over the mortar, but the 
new mortar with a 360-degr se traverse 
overcomes this handicap. Colonel Bilbo 
proposes that “for the close support of the 
regiment we will use one company of 12 
mortars . . . which will provide the same 
support that a 105mm howitzer battalion 
now provides when massed fires are em 
ployed.” Backing this assertion with fig 
ures, he concludes that “by replacing one 
light 105mm _ howitzer battalion with a 
mortar battalion we can support a division 
with the same amount of metal delivered 
on the enemy as the present division artil 
lery of three battalions of 105mm howitzers 
can deliver.” 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Plastic Equipment 


Army teams in the Far North this winter 
will test snowshoes, sleds, pac kboards and 
other items fabricated frorn plastics. Also 
Quartermaster Corps technicians are ex 
perimenting with such plastic-constructed 
articles as se rving trays, tropical helmets, 
table tops, skis, breadboxes, and trunk lock 
ers. Studies are being made for applying 
plastic field desks, type 
wriier cases, furniture, portable shelters, 
combat helmets and liquid containers 

In an effort to improve existing articles 
of Quartermaster-supplied equipment, sci 
entists are seeking products that will be 
more suitable functionally, more durable, 
cost less and be lighter in weight 


fabrication to 


They 
want them to be more resistant to weather, 
temperature extremes and to the action of 
fungi and detergents, and at the same time 
conserve materials that would be scarce in 
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times of national emergency. 

Conventional types of snowshoes are 
impracticable for Army use. Last winter, 
arctic tests were conducted of snowshoes 
made of magnesium. While these were 
light and strong and had the necessary 
flotation on snow, the testing troops found 
them to be noisy and too cold to the touch 
in extreme temperatures. This winter, ex- 
perimental! snowshoes of both the trail (for 
breaking trail) and bearpaw (for pack- 
laden troops) types made from polyester 
fiberglas are being tried out in the arctic 
snowhelds. 

The standard Army cargo sled is a com- 
bination toboggan-sled with runners for 
use on packed snow. These are retractable, 
so that the toboggan bottom is utilized on 
soft snow. As an improvement on this 
equipment, tests have been made of a 
boat-shaped sled which combines the char 
acteristics of sled and toboggan, and which 
will float on water. Last winter, models 
made of plywood were tested. Now, boat- 
shaped sleds of fiberglas plastics are being 
readied for tests. One problem facing all 
designs and materials is to make the sleds 
easier to pull on soft snow. 

A newly designed packboard which 
serves as a rack for loads carried on the 
soldier's back, is of reinforced plastic con- 
struction. It weighs only three and a half 
pounds, yet is as strong as an aluminum 
model weighing four pounds. The design 
is considered better than the standard 
plywood board which weighs four and a 
half pounds. 

Experiments are being made with a plas 
tic tropical helmet which may prove su 
perior to the present cloth-covered helmet 
because of lower water absorption, ease of 
cleaning, and resistance to damage from 
rough handling. 


SIGNAL CORPS 


Miniature Equipment 

Small, lightweight signal equipment 
which can be easily carried and withstand 
extremes of climate is being designed to 
prov ide fast, effective communications net 
works for combat troops in the field. 

A crystal rectifier reduced to the size of 
a match head, a field switchboard that 
weighs but 22 pounds and a portable tele 
printer weighing 45 pounds are among 
items developed through Signal Corps re 
search projects. Both miniature and sub 
miniature radio tubes have also been pro 
duced. 

The field switchboard designed by the 
Army may be used for both wire and radio 
circuits. Its weight of 22 pounds compares 
with a 72-pound switchboard currently in 
use. The new board takes up four-tenths of 
a cubic foot as compared with two cubic 
feet for the older type Three switchboards, 
each with a capacity of 12 lines, can be 
connected to provide switching for 36 
circults. 

The new portable teleprinter, having a 
weight of 45 pounds, will eventually re 


place equipment weighing 225 pounds. 
The newly developed teleprinter is con- 
sidered faster and stronger than its prede- 
cessor. 

During World War II field wire used by 
the Army weighed 132 pounds a mile. 
Recent research has resulted in develop- 
ment of wire which weighs only 48 pounds 
per mile. Approximately 3,928,000 miles 
of field wire was produced for the Signal 
Corps between December 7, 1941 and 
VJ-day. The lighter wire has a talking 
range, when wet, of 12 miles, as compared 
with a 10-mile range of field wire currently 
in use. 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 
New Executive Appointed 


Maj. Gen. James B. Cress took over as 
Executive for Reserve and ROTC Affairs 
on Jan. 1, succeeding Brig. Gen. Wendell 
Westover, who held the post from Nov. 15, 
1947, to Nov. 15, 1949. 

General Cress’s present Reserve assign- 
ment is Commanding General of the 80th 
Airborne Division (Reserve), Richmond, 
Va. He was appointed a brigadier general, 
ORC, July 8, 1947, and a major general 
on March 10, 1949. 








NATIONAL GUARD 
Strength Ceilings Exceeded 


The Army National Guard exceeded its 
budgetary strength ceiling of 350,000 ofh- 
cers and men, and so further organization 
of Army Guard units was suspended. 

Recruiting of new Guardsmen will con- 
tinue within the 4,830 Army units already 
federally recognized or granted authority 
to organize at the time of the cutoff only 
to fill occurring vacancies and _ attrition 
losses. 

Recruiting for the Air National Guard, 
which completed basic organization of its 
514 allotted units early in the year, is not 
affected by the order. 

Growth of the National Guard was im 
pressive during 1949. Strength increased 
by more than 83,000 officers and men to a 
new all-time high of 396,542 on Dec. 15. 
This included 45,196 new recruits who 
joined the National Guard during the 
recent two-month nation-wide recruiting 
campaign. Army National Guard strength 
reached 352,865. Air Guard strength was 
43,677. 


Armored Cavalry Training 

A special Armored Cavalry orientation 
course for selected National Guard officers 
is to be given at The Armored School, Fort 
Knox, Ky. 

Designed to familiarize officers in the 
principles and techniques of Armored Cav- 
alry and the Infantry tank company, the 
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course will be in two parts, with the last 
40 hours devoted to one of three special- 
ized electives—maintenance, gunnery, or 
communication. 

Some 100 key Armored Cavalry, recon- 
naissance and tank unit officers will take 
the two-week course, starting Feb. 26. 
Priority will be given to officers who have 
not previously followed a resident course 
at The Armored School. 

Eight Armored Cavalry regiments were 
recently added to the National Guard 
troop basis. They were the first regiments 
of this type to be assigned to the Guard. 


AIR FORCE 


Radar Defense Net 

The Air Force is spending $50 million to 
spin the first strands of an immense web 
of radar defenses to protect the United 
States and Alaska from surprise bombing 
raids. 

Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, AF Chief of 
Staff, said that the money will be utilized 
from funds originally allocated for other 
purposes. 

This diversion of Air Force funds—$31,- 
200,000 to be spent on Alaska installations 
and the rest in the United States—empha- 
sizes the Armed Forces’ concern for the 
radar defense of the Nation. 








Flying Saucer Project Closed 

The Air Force discontinued its special 
project investigating and evaluating re- 
ported flying saucers, declaring that there is 
no evidence the reports are “not the results 
of natural phenomena.” 

The Air Force revealed that all evidence 
and analyses indicate that the reports of 
unidentified flying objectS are the result of 
misinterpretation of various conventional 
objects, a mild form of mass hysteria, or 
hoaxes. 

The project was established two years 
ago at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Dayton, Ohio, headquarters of the Air 
Force’s Air Matériel Command. Since 
January 1948 some 375 incidents have 
been reported and investigated. Assisting 
special investigators were scientific con- 
sultants from universities and from other 
governmental agencies. 

The Air Force announcement cut the 
ground out from under a story in a current 
popular magazine which said the Air Force 
investigators had concluded that the “sau- 
cers” were visitors from another planet. 


NAVY 








Target Towed at 450 mph 

The Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics re- 
vealed that its new winged aircraft tow 
target has been successfully flight tested at 
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an altitude of more than 35,000 feet and at 
speeds in excess of 450 miles an hour. 

The target glider, designed with the con- 
figuration of a conventional airplane, is 
used for target practice by both day and 
night fighter planes and for antiaircraft 
practice. It has a wing span of 24 feet. 

Developed after three years of experi- 
mental designs and tests, the winged target 
is constructed of metal to air radar reflec- 
tion, with aluminum being extensively used 
to meet the weight requirements. Its de- 
sign has been arranged to facilitate manu- 
facture, maintenance and assembly. 

Sufficient structural strength is built 
into the target to allow for towing speeds 
up to 450 miles per hour, and altitude is 
actually limited to the ceiling of the towing 
plane. 


Reserve Enlistments Extended 

A simplified procedure for extending the 
enlistments of more than 500,000 members 
of the inactive Naval Reserve whose enlist- 
ments expire during the next 18 months 
was adopted by the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel. 

Reservists will be required to sign only 
one form, an agreement to extend their en- 
listment for a four-year period. It will 
eliminate the current reenlistment proce- 
dure, which requires the filing of discharge 
and reenlistment papers, a physical exami- 
nation, execution of a new oath, and new 
office records. 


MARINE CORPS 


New Enlistment Policies 

Enlisted Marines may now reenlist in 
the Marine Corps for a period of six years 
and all original enlistments are for a four- 
year duration only. Original enlistments 
had been accepted for three or four years. 

Also, only four- and six-year reenlist- 
ments are now accepted by the Marine 
Corps, discontinuing the two- and three- 
year reenlistments. Extension of enlist 
ments remains unchanged, it was added. 

Personnel reenlisting for a period of 
four years receive a bonus of $160. Those 
reenlisting for six years receive $360. 


INTERNATIONAL 


U.S.—British Exchange 

Short-term exchanges of officers and en 
listed men between the British and Ameri 
can occupation forces in EUCOM is under 
way with men chosen from infantry, artil- 
lery, tank, engineering and signal units for 
a week's assignment in corresponding units 
in the opposite army. 








Arms Standardization 

Though it may be five years before any 
standardized tangible “hardware” will be 
produced, the United States, Britain and 
Canada announced that they are moving 


along toward the eventual standardization 
of all military armament and training (ex- 
cepting atomic weapons ). 

The three powers agreed to study the 
possibility of standardizing the size of all 
screw threads, substituting the British .303 
rifle in favor of the American .30, redesign 
other British small arms to conform to 
American patterns and sizes, produce 
grooved instead of rimmed cartridges for 
small arms, redesign British artillery to the 
metric system instead of inches, and pro 
duce fittings and armament in the light of 
findings of American atomic-bomb tests. 

Standardization of production, plant, 
machine tools and techniques is also con 
templated. Eventually it is hoped that 
equipment and spare parts of the three 
powers will be completely interchangeable. 

Operational and training procedures and 
communications techniques may also be 
standardized as much as possible. 


Reds’ Huge Sub Fleet 

The Soviet Government is building three 
35,000-ton battleships equipped to fire 
radio-controlled aerial torpedoes, according 
to the 1949-50 edition of Jane’s Fighting 
Ships, unofhcial but authoritative register 
of the world’s fighting sea craft. 

The publication said it had received 
unconfirmed information that two of the 
battleships already may be in commission. 

The Russians also are speeding construc- 
tion of 1,000 submarines, including a type 
with “great range and high submerged 
speed,” according to Jane's. 

The USSR previously was known to 
have only two battleships of slightly more 
than 23,000 tons each. 

Jane's said Russia is believed to have 
about 360 submarines at present, and that 
more than 100 were planned for 1948-49 
completion. The Soviets, according to 
Jane's, hoped to have 1,000 submarines 
ready for service by 1950-51. 

“But it is extremely doubtful whether 
the Russians have the shipyard capacity 
and trained technicians necessary to build 
an underwater fleet of this size in such a 
short time,” Jane's adds. 


New Type Navies 

Noting that the world naval powers in 
the postwar years adopted a policy of 
“make-do-and-mend,” Jane’s observes that 
“there are signs that new fleets are in the 
making.” 

The publication also observes that world 
shipbuilding is entering a revolutionary 
stage, with emphasis being placed on con 
struction of certain types for specific pur 
poses. 

“In the next few years we are likely to 
see warships of revolutionary type,” the 
publication states, “among them the 
atomic-bomb carrier, the guided-missile con 
trol vessel, the task-force command ship, 
the antisubmarine cruiser, rocket destroy 
ers, fast frigates and gas-turbine ships.” 

The United States particularly is experi 
menting with new types, Jane’s said. 
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CEREBRATIONS 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 

contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant 

consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around 

the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred words and 
should be submitted double-spaced. 


Tank-Recon Consolidation 


The postwar changes in the compos! 
tion of the infantry dix‘sion corrected 
several deficiencies in organization dis 
covered during the fighting of a long and 
arduous war—and for that we can com 
mend the change makers. But in doing it 
one organizational complexity was added 

fortunately it is one that can easily be 
corrected. 

The mechanized reconnaissance com 
pany in the new division should be an 
organic part of the division's heavy-tank 
battalion instead of a separate company 
administered directly by division head 
v, we have two units 
\rmored 
working directly under division 
headquarters the 


quarte rs. As it is now 
belonging to the same arm 
Cavalry 
armored reconnais 
sance unit and the heavy-tank battalion. 

The two have different types of mis 
sions, to be sure, but that is no rea 
son why the reconnaissance company 
couldn't be an integral part of the tank 
battalion 

It would not be hindered in the per 
formance of intelligence missions by 
this setup if established doctrine made it 
clear that it was to be re served tor such 
missions unless released to the battalion 
commander for other operations. \ny 
objection to having one additional chan 
nel through which orders and informa 
tion would have to pass can be dismissed 
by authorizing direct communication be 
tween division and the company at times 
ot urgent necessity. 

The tank battalion could erect no in 
surmountable objection to the addition 
of an extra company. I he battalion com 
mander has only four companies to 
control—three of them line companies 
and one headquarters and service com 
pany. He would not find it difficult to 
administer and service another unit. The 
difference in function of the two ty pes of 
companies is not new to military organi 
zations and certainly can be handled. 
Actually the supposed difficulties are 
unreal. The benefits to be derived 
through combining the units are more 
than administrative and supporting—one 
incidental advantage to both units is the 
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greater flexibility in personnel manage 
ment that would be possible. There 
would be more officers and enlisted men 
of all grades and specialties to fill vacan- 
cies and the basis for promotion and as 
signment would be wider. 

rhe problems of administration, sup 
ply, communication, and so forth, impose 
an unfair burden upon the commander 
of a separate company, espec ially a com 
bat unit. Imagine a rifle company com 
mander attempting to operate directly 
under the control of division without 
battalion and regimental staffs and serv 
ices to aid him. A recon outfit is just as 
effective as its communications and mo 
bility and is no good if unable to support 
itself properly or receive adequate sup 
port from service troops. Parenthetically, 
the interposition of a lieutenant colonel, 
battalion commander, as a friend at 
court, interpreter of capabilities, guar 
dian against overzealous staff officers, is 
an advantage not to be derided. The life 
of a lowly captain dealing directly with 
division is not a happy one. G-2 may be 
a sympathetic protector or may, on the 


The Platoon Packet 


The replacement system has been the 
subject of extensive study and comment 


and a lot has been cd ne to correct many 
of the wartime evils, particularly at thea 
ter and Army level. The organization 
of a division replacement company is a 
step in the right direction because it 
gives the replacement a chance to become 
briefly acquainted with his new division. 
It is not the complete answer because 
the replacement is still reporting to his 
new company, platoon, and squad as a 
complete stranger. Any acceptable solu 
tion to the replacement problem must 
insure that the replacement enters com- 
bat as a member of a team—a team with 
which he has lived and trained. 

Clearly the answer lies in the estab- 
lishment of a replacement system where 
soldiers—particularly those working in 
the front lines—are integrated into com 
bat as members of small units or teams 


other hand, feel that he shouldn't be 
bothered with nonintelligence problems. 
With a perfectly trained staff trouble 
might not arise but the possibility cannot 
be ignored that we shall find less than 
perfection and the recon outfit will have 
trouble getting replacements, repairs and 
rest quotas, in competition with the ma- 
jor units. Without a friend at court the 
reserve platoon may pull palace guard or 
general's escort between missions. The 
G2 or G3 may browbeat the com- 
pany commander into missions which he 
feels are unsound without a chance for 
discussion. 

We can find several parallels in the 
experience of the late war. The closest 
comparison might be found in the case 
of the reconnaissance company which 
was an organic part of the tank destroyer 
battalion, normally attached to each divi- 
sion but frequently used as an additional 
recon troop—either under the operational 
control of division, attached to a RCT, 
or given division missions through the 
I'D battalion. The light-tank company 
of the attached tank battalion was also 
used in a similar role upon occasion. 
Nothing in the experience of the various 
battalions—TD and tank—with which I 
came into contact during or immediately 
after the war, would prove the scheme I 
propose impracticable. The fact that this 
practice was widely and frequently em 
ployed shows that the single company 
was often inadequate for the reconnais 
sance requirements of the division. In 
such a situation the tank battalion could 
handle the problem with more experi- 
ence and less need for improvisation 
than in the past. 

Mayor Curtis H. O’Sutiivan. 


rather than as individuals. What size 
unit? Certainly not by regiment, battal- 
ion, or company, for such a system would 
be wasteful of manpower and would in- 
volve too much administrative red tape. 
For the rifle company the best answer 
would appear to be replacement by pla- 
toon. 

The replacement cycle should begin at 
the replacement training center where 
the rifle platoon would be trained by and 
under the leaders who will eventually 
lead it into combat. The platoon leader 
and the noncommissioned officers should 
preferably be combat veterans who have 
completed a tour of combat duty and 
who have become eligible for a second 
tour under existing criteria. Under such 
a system, a portion of the training cadre 
would move out with each trained group 
of replacements, preventing the stagna- 
tion at training centers that often oc- 
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FIGURE 1. Firing mechanism of FA train- 
er mounted on an 81mm mortar tube. 


FIGURE 2. Air pressure regulator furnishes 


propelling force for the trainer. 


17 gg eerie 


FIGURE 3. Four guns are hooked up and 
completely assembled for test firing. 


8Imm Mortar Trainer 


HILE ON ROTC duty at the 

University of Florida I devel- 
oped an 8lmm mortar trainer using 
the firing mechanism of the Field 
Artillery Trainer, M3, which is de 
scribed in TM 6-225. 

The firing mechanism of the trainer 
consists of the barrel, trigger mecha 
nism and air reservoir. It can be re 
moved from the cradle of the trainer 
the gun-clamping 
thumbscrew. Figure 1 shows how the 
firing mechanism is mounted on the 
under side of the mortar. The air 
reservoir rests on top of the shock 
absorbers of the mortar, and the barrel 
of the firing mechanism is mounted 
parallel to the tube. The mechanism 
is secured to the tube by using four 
bands held together by stove bolts. 

For each firing mechanism an air 
hose about 15 feet long is connected 
to the mechanism and to the air 
pressure regulator, which is shown in 


Figure 2. 


by loosening 


The regulator mechanism 
is a standard part of the artillery 
trainer. It consists of an air filter, air- 
pressure regulator and distributor 
tube. From the source of air pressure, 
the air filter is first connected, then 
the air-pressure regulator is connected 
to the air filter and distributor tube. 
The air compressor should have its 
own tank to maintain a minimum 
pressure of 90 p yunds per square inch. 

A battery of four guns completely 
assembled is shown in Figure 3. The 
four guns need not be mounted paral 
lel unless battery firing procedure is 
desired. Each gun may be aimed at 
different target areas. 

A target may be made of a 2% by 3 
foot wood frame box with a tin bot 





FIRING TABLE FOR 61MM MORTAR TRAINER 
SUBCALIBER CONVERTED CHARGE I CHARGE Il 
RANGE RANC 40 Ib /sq. 50 tb. /sq.in 
1 yd = 25 pds 

Yards Yards 


1 the mew charge requires a lower air pressure than the precedim 
bong the tngge: of one gun must be depressed and the gun feed 
wuhowt ammunmon for at beast uve Gmes 

The penon controlling the ait pressure must wgral cach gun that 
pressure os correct before bring Only ome gun may be fred at 4 tome 
rewure ws increased by turning (tughtening) the pressure goug’ 

control chock wise. 











The tin bottom makes a noise 
when a round strikes it and heightens 
interest in good shooting. When the 
wind is blowing less than ten miles 
per hour this size target is effective. 
When the air is still dispersion of 
successive rounds will fall in an 
8-inch pattern. 

The firing table columns were com 


tom. 


puted by firing a series of rounds at a 
given degree of elevation. The dis 
tance from the center of impact to the 
gun was measured. The converted 
range—1 yard equals 25 yards—is arbi 
trary. A charge III or IV using, re 
spectively, 60 and 70 pounds of pres 
sure per square inch can be computed. 
However, it has been found that the 
table is adequate. 


Any type of mortar problem may 
be fired using observer on the line 
gun-target, or the “S” factor proced 
ure when the observer is off the line 
gun-target. Standard 
noculars may 


Ordnance bi 
the 
deflection and the actual deviation is 


be used to read 


then applied to the sight on the mor 
tar when the observer is on the line 
gun-target. When the observer is off 
the line gun-target it is helpful to use 
an aiming circle to read the mils devia 
tion. During early stages of training 
it is desirable to have an aiming stake 
placed at the point of impact of each 
round so that the observer may obtain 
accurate readings. As training pro 
gresses this practice may be discarded. 
This method is also used when it is 
necessary to explain a firing problem. 

All safety precautions prescribed in 
paragraph 5, TM 6-225, must be ob 
served. 

When all four guns are being fired 
at separate targets, the targets should 
be at the same relative distance from 
each gun. This permits all guns to 
use the same charge. Otherwise the 
firing is slowed down somewhat by 
having to change to a new pressure. 

This trainer, 
though it is, has proved its worth 
many times. Its advantages are six 


miniature in size 


fold: a relatively small area of ground 
is needed; the actual mortar is used in 
all phases except firing; actual firing 
is accomplished on a miniature scale; 
it is accurate, time is saved and real 
istic training is obtained under con 
ditions where 
limited; interest is 


time and space are 
stimulated—every 
member of a gun crew has a job to do. 


Mayor R. H 


HucHert 
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curred during the past war. Upon com 
pletion of the training cycle the rifle 
platoon would enter the replacement 
stream as a packet, eventually reaching a 
division replacement company. Here, the 
platoon should be joined by two or three 
members of the company that it has been 
earmarked to join. These veterans would 
assist in the precombat orientation of the 
platoon. 

From a low-level standpoint the first 
serious problem arises when the replace 
ment platoon joins its rifle company, 
since the company commander will have 
one too many rifle platoons. Care must 
be taken that the esprit established in the 
older platoons is not snuffed out by the 
arrival of this new platoon; if the new 
platoon is allowed to assume the identity 
of one of the older platoons—that is, mar 
ried to one of the numbered platoons 

no real problem should arise. ‘There is 
nothing radically wrong in creating a 
temporarily overstrength platoon (as a 
matter of fact, the personnel of the older 
platoon that is reinforced may be utilized 
in many ways). Naturally most of the 
members of the reinforced platoon will 
be integrated into the new platoon to 
help the newcomers out, act aS a steady 
ing influence, and to help pass on com 
tradition. Some members of the 
old platoon will be utilized to fill key 
vacancies that exist in company head 


pany 


quarters or in some of the other platoons; 
however, they should not be transferred 
indiscriminately, or the morale of the 
older platoon will suffer. Still others of 


the older platoon may be ready for rota 
tion to noncombat duty under the estab 
lished policies. If the reorganization is 
properly conducted there should be no 
loss of morale by members of either the 
old or new platoon. Actually both pla 
toons would be carrying on; neither 
would have ceased to exist. 

Officers must be made to understand 
that the reinforcing platoon is not to be 
broken up—at least initially—to fill va 
cancies that exist throughout the com 
pany. If this occurs the whole system 
has lost its meaning and purpose. Until 
the reinforcements have conquered the 
initial shock that comes with combat 
they must be allowed to retain that feel 
ing of unity that comes with long associa 
tion. 

For the weapons platoon, the heavy 
weapons company, the heavy mortar 
company, and the heavy-tank company, 
replacement should be by squad or crew 
rather than by platoon. In the weapons 
units the organization is a little more 
complex, and replacement by platoon 
does not appear too practical; moreover, 
the casualty situation is not quite the 
same as for the rifle platoon. Here 
officers and specialists will have to be 
replaced on an individual rather than a 
unit basis. 

Che important thing is to alleviate that 
gnawing feeling of insecurity and lone 
liness—that fear of the unknown that 
every individual entering combat has to 
some degree. 

Mayor Cuartes J. CANELLA. 


Civilian Component Duty 


Most officers assigned to civilian com 


ponent duties are not mentally prepared 
for the job, and it's high time something 
was done about it. The average officer 
if you aren't in that class you can stop 
right here) gets his assignment just be 
fore he gets out of school or before he 
returns from overseas. Everyone tells 
him how lucky he is and he really be 
lieves it. He takes thirty days’ leave and 
two weeks to travel to his new station, 
arrives to find his predecessor departed a 
month earlier. Rentals are a hundred 
dollars a month and up with no place to 
rent, so he decides to buy a house and 
has a hard time scraping up the down 
payment. Then he has to dig into the 
old sock to furnish the place. Finally 
prepared to become a hne, upstanding 
member of his new community he goes 
to his office to learn how to do his new 
job. If he isn’t in a spin by then he will 
be when he discovers how hard it is to 
break into civilian society compared to 


the 
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easy friendliness he has always 


met when he moved in the Army 

Luckily, we have some hand-picked 
noncoms on civilian component duty to 
steer this poor bewildered ofhcer dow n 
the right road. At least his office will 
continue to operate efficiently until he 
catches on. His noncoms help him with 
the military aspects of his job, but that is 
only twenty-five per cent of it. He must 
deal with civilians himself, and unless 
he is on his toes from the very start his 
three-year tour can be pretty miserable 

Since the Career Management people 
plan that every officer will have at least 
one tour of civilian component duty in 
his career and since so much stress is 
being placed on civilian component ac 
tivities, let’s give this officer a few things 
to think about before (not after) he re 
ceives his orders. 

Ihe most important thing is to make 
certain that he reports to his new assign 
ment at least two weeks before his prede 
This will give him a 
chance to get acquainted with local prob- 


cessor leav es. 


lems which might take him a year to 
learn about by himself. He might even 
get some help in finding a place to live! 
Branch schools should give a one- or two- 
week course in the spring of each year to 
indoctrinate officers going on civilian 
component duty for the first time. These 
schools could teach an officer what to 
expect and what is expected of him. An 
intensive’ course in public relations 
should be offered because on many of 
these assignments an officer soon learns 
that he is his own PIO and local news 
papers and radio stations want to know 
what he is doing. He ought to be 
brushed up in public speaking because 
he'll be called on to address the Cham 
ber of Commerce, Rotary, Lions Club 
.. . how long is the list of active civic 
clubs in most American cities? 

An officer going on civilian compo 
nent duty should get the aid of the local 
Physicians’ and Surgeons’ Exchange to 
get a reputable family doctor and den 
tist. (You won't have the Army Medical 
Service at your beck and call.) He 
should establish credit at the best stores 
in town. He can't be a “joiner” because 
he can’t afford it, but he ought to join 
one or two local clubs. If you get a gaso 
line credit card Cif you don’t have one) 
and do business with one gas station and 
one garage you'll get better service when 
they get to know you. If you find you 
must buy a house to have a roof over 
your head, buy one in a good neighbor 
hood where you won't have any trouble 
disposing of it when you are transferred. 
If you think you might get this duty 
soon you'd better start saving now for 
that necessary down payment. Don't be 
discouraged if the local inhabitants don’t 
welcome you with open arms as you've 
been used to being welcomed on Army 
posts. They've lived in these towns and 
cities a long time and don’t like to have 
their little social sets disrupted. They 
know you will be leaving in a couple of 
years so you will find you'll have to work 
hard to have them accept you. However, 
they'll eventually break down and you'll 
find your efforts worth while. 
Don’t hesitate to meet fellow officers who 
are in the other fields of civilian compo 
nent duty in your area. They'll help you 


were 


over a lot of rough spots during your tour 
and most of them will be only too pleased 
to be of assistance. 

Your biggest job is to represent the 
Army in a civilian community. You will 
definitely be in the minority and a lot of 
eyes will be watching you. Consider 
your successor and try to pave the way 
for him. You will find this a full-time 
task demanding the best from you all the 
time. 

Mayor Lester B. Jonson. 
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TO THE 
EDITORS 


ROTC 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


In the December issue you published 
an article called “Better ROTC Training,” 
which answered an article written by 
William G. McMackin. Three weaknesses 
were extracted from McMackin’s article 
which leads one to believe that ROTC is 
not paying off as far as the development 
of future officers is concerned. 

Let's compare the three 
against existing regulations: 

(1) Occasional carelessness in the se 
lection of instructor personnel: The PM 
S&T makes the final decision in selecting 
otf instructors for assignment to the unit. 
Therefore, if the instructor is not quali 
fied it is the fault of the PMS&T, not the 
recommending headquarters, although they 
are partially blamed for sending the recom- 
mendation forward for acceptance. AR 
615-200 states the following: “When an 
enlisted man is requesting a transfer to 
another organization or is requested by 
another organization the following infor 
mation must be furnished.” “Any infor- 
mation available as to the enlisted man’s 
qualifications, training, and experience for 
the particular assignment proposed.” “His 
AGCT, educational background and char 
acter.” Therefore it is the fault of the 
PMS&T if the man is accepted for assign 


ment. 
2) 


Ww eaknesses 


Inadequate supervision or inspec 
tion of teachers and instructional stand 
ards: Paragraph 31, AR 145-20 states the 
following: “It is the duty of the PMS&T 
to coordinate the instructions of the sev 
eral units in the department. . . . He will 
hold frequent conferences with the ofh 
cers on duty at the institution for the pur 
pose of securing effective cooperation and 
coordination.” Again it is the fault of the 
PMS&T for not following through by 
properly checking and maintaining control 
over the personnel and to insure that prop 
er methods are employed. 

3) ROTC is a three-year rest and re 
habilitation assignment: This I would like 
to answer by giving our schedule here at 
Bowling Green State University 

Duty hours: 0730 to 1700 hours Mon 
day through Friday 
0730 to 1200 hours Sat 
urdays 
Reveille and retreat formations Monday 
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through Friday insofar as and 
lowering National Colors 

All parades and formations that the 
ROTC and National Guard in this city 
take part in. 

Frequent inspections by the PMS&T of 
our lesson plans, equipment, person and 
buildings. 

Daily inspections of offices and class 
rooms by the PMS&T or Assistant PMS 
&T 


raising 


The PMS&T requires that all instructors 
be proficient in their subjects and know 
them well. Instructors must be able to 
teach all subjects required for ROTC, not 
only the minor subjects such as drill, rifle 
marksmanship, first aid, etc. For further 
information relative to the subject, may | 
call your attention to ATP 145-1, as per 
tains to Field Artillery. 

Subjects are reviewed to the extent that 
the instructor first tries out his subject on 
the instructors so that flaws or errors may 
be picked out prior to presentation to the 
students. 

In conclusion, going on ROTC duty is 
not a gravy train. You must not only be a 
soldier and a gentleman but also a “gentle- 
man and scholar.” You must know your 
work and know it well. Most of all, “you 
are a representative of the Army,” its over 
all actions are judged by yours 

To make ROTC a success you must 
have faith in it and believe in it. It is not 
just another assignment; it is a system 
molded by men who have their heart and 
soul in it. Through their efforts they have 
produced, in all branches of the armed 
forces, a well trained and efficient Reserve 
officer corps. Its first real effects were felt 
in World War II where 12% per cent of 
the total officer strength was derived from 
ROTC -trained officers. 

I believe in it. I think you can too 

M/Scr. Joun E. Denn 
Hq. 2606th ASU 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, O 
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ROTC Inspections 
To the Editors of InFanrry JourNat 

The article printed on “Better 
ROTC Training” in the December issue 
of the INFANTRY JoURNAL is appropriate 


and to the point. The author could and 
should have said There is 


you 


much more. 


nothing better than an inspection by a 
competent officer. This is particularly true 
when the inspection is made with the un- 
derstanding that it is to cover normal rou 
tine and not to be a critique of a staged 
demonstration which has been practiced 
for ten days or two weeks. Nothing is 
more heartening than honest criticism of 
what one is doing along with suggestions 
of how similar problems are being solved 
by others. Nothing is more disheartening 
than the type of inspecting officer who has 
a set number of deficiencies that he must 
find and report, no matter how trivial! 
We are told that the ROTC program 
gives the Army more return for each 
training dollar spent than any other pro 
gram ever used. Congress has consistently 
given ROTC its blessing by never having 
ordered a cut in funds requested. The 
Department of the Army indicates that 
the ROTC program must be stepped up 
to produce 22,000 Reserve officers each 
year, three times the present production. 
The president of each university is being 
asked how the ROTC program can be 
made more popular. On the other hand, 
insufhcient personnel are presently as 
signed to properly conduct classes in ex 
isting units. For example, the unit at the 
University of Virginia has in excess of 150 
Advanced Course students with two of- 
ficers and six enlisted men to handle all 
Forty-nine 
hours of platform instruction must be pre 
sented each week. All this and complete 
stock record accounts of a Class II instal 
lation! The example cited is not an isolated 


administration and instruction 


case. There are many like it and some much 
worse 

The task assigned the PMS&T appears 
to be a fight against hopeless odds; no re 
lief has been given and no relief is prom 
ised. The task is much greater, especially 
units established since the war, 
in universities which do not furnish secre 


in new 


tarial assistants or full-time property cus 
todians. 

Lr. Cor. Arruur L. Baker 
Hq. 2614th ASU ROTC 
University of Virginia 


Charlottesville, Va 
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Joint Chiefs of Staff 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNaAL 

The problems of unification have taken 
1 beating in our civilian press. To the 
ordinary layman and apparently to most 
of our editors the need of economy is ob 
vious and the only requirement to achieve 
it is to beat some heads together. This 
seems to me to be serious misjudgment of 
1 vital problem 

Perhaps one should expect the INFAN 
ray Journat to defend the Army po 
sition in recent differences with the Navy 
While the editorial comment in your No 
vember issue is free of the present sim 
plification normally encountered in the 
civilian press, it does fail, I think, to pre 
sent the 


clear analysis of the problem 


which we should by this time be receiving 
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from all editors of military publications. 

You set forth clearly the high character 
and outstanding ability of Generals Brad- 
ley and Collins and their unquestioned 
devotion to the interest of the United 
States. Every thinking man realizes that 
they will voluntarily submit the interest of 
the Army to the interest of the United 
States if there should be a conflict. You in 
sist that officers of these qualifications can 
and will solve the problems of unification. 
That is oversimplification. 

I think we must accord to General 
Vandenberg and to Admirals Denfeld and 
Sherman qualifications of character, ability, 
and devotion to the United States equal 
to those of Generals Bradley and Collins. 
We are not concerned in the problems of 
unification with the views of lunatic 
fringes of the services. We are dealing 
with the carefully considered 
highly professional 
men. 


views of 
competent military 

The record indicates that serious differ- 
ences of viewpoint have occurred within 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The first ques- 
tion presented is whether it is wise to re- 
solve these differences by 

The viewpoint among 
the Services as to the military requirements 
of the United States are essentially dif- 
ferences of and experience. 
They can be overcome only by expanding 
the knowledge and experience of the re 
sponsible leaders in all Services, and this 
is something which cannot be done in 
months or even in a few years. It should 
be clear also that the doubts as to the cor- 
rect policy of the United States are just 
as substantial as the 


majority vote. 


differences of 


knowledge 


differences of the 
leaders. 

Where men of similar knowledge and 
competence find 


views of our military 


differences, a majority 
vote furnishes a reasonable solution to the 
over-all problem. In this instance, however, 
it does not appear that agreement of the 
Army and Air Force on basic strategy and 
over-all military requirements will over 
come their ignorance of naval warfare. It 
must be recognized and acknowledged 
that the similarity of the background of 
the Army and the Air Force representatives 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff makes them 
prone to see problems in the same light and 
therefore to agree on solutions more readily 
than representatives of 


either of these 


Services could compose differences with 
the Navy. These considerations certainly 
suggest that a majority vote in the Joint 


Chiefs of Staff may be far from the so 
lution we desire to our problems 

Yet decisions must be made. The situa 
ation calls for patience and forbearance on 
the part of the Army and Air Force repre 
sentatives on the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
which cannot be provided by any form of 
organization. must recog 
nize their limitations and the im- 
portance of developing real unification, 
not overnight but over a period of time 

There was some evidence in the public 
testimony before the Senate that these re 
quirements had not been appreciated. For 
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These leaders 


own 


example, General Vandenberg expected 
with reason that the country would accept 
his evaluation of the B-36, but he appeared 
to have equal confidence in his own evalu- 
ation of the Navy super-carrier. General 
Bradley made some sweeping statements 
about future amphibious operations which, 
in the light of any information available 
to the public, are certainly open to chal- 
lenge. 

If the Army and Air Force leaders recog- 
nize the real requirements of unification 
and if they understand further that mili- 
tary men are notoriously poor prophets, 
they will be slow to mold our military 
establishment to their personal views of its 
desirable form. They should be ready to 
recognize that there will perhaps be a 
third element which they do not fully 
comprehend but which must be admitted 
to a partnership in the scheme of things. 
Certainly this means that we must move 
slowly in changing the form of our mili- 
tary organization under unification until 
we can produce a crop of military men who 
in knowledge and experience will embrace 
all three Services and therefore be capable 
of sound evaluation of them. 

The requirement of forbearance applies 
to the Navy as well as to those in the 
Army and Air Force. It is especially im- 
portant, however, for the Army and Air 
Force leaders because it may be decep- 
tively easy for them to agree on courses of 
action. 

To anyone who has read repeatedly in 
history of the inclination of military men 
to forecast the next war in the pattern of 
the last one, it is a matter for concern that 
we should have indicated to the public a 
strategic pattern based on the direct ap 
plication of air and ground power to Rus 
sia through Europe. That is, of course, one 
conceivable form which a future war may 
take. It seems probable, however, that if 
that pattern would be costly for the prob- 
able adversary he would contrive a war 
which would make us fight a different 
pattern. Prior to World War II, no Ameri- 
can military man would have conceded 
that the last war would have involved 
operations in New Guinea. Today it is 
difficult to see that a future war may be 
fought in China or India or that the next 
war in its full character may be entirely 
different from the last one. 

SHILLELAGH. 


» We have no way of estimating or re- 
porting upon the amount of forbearance 
now in operation in the Joint Chiefs, 
but we would guess that it is high. 

We still think that the Joint Chiefs 
have the facts before them—more facts 
by far than can possibly be made pub- 
lic. And we think that the Chiefs are 
capable of weighing the facts. 
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Geilenkirchen 


To the Editors of InFanrry JourNat: 


In order to keep the war records straight 
I am writing to you about an incorrect 
statement that appeared in the December 


INFANTRY JouRNAL. The article is “Ba- 
loney Barrage” by Major Edward A. 
Caskey. 

Major Caskey writes on page 23: “All 
of these barriers were crossed by a sur- 
prised Company A without receiving any 
enemy fire, and it is conceivable that they 
might have walked through the town on 
their side, just as Company B had on 
theirs, had it not been for one incident. 
A German soldier trying to surrender, 
waving one of the special leaflets in his 
hand, was shot and killed by a jittery 
American soldier.” 

I was a platoon leader in Company A 
and I am certain that it is not conceivable 
that we could have walked through Geilen- 
kirchen without an incident. True, a lot 
of us were jittery because it was our first 
day of combat, but from the correct report 
of the above incident it is not difficult to 
see why some soldiers lost respect for the 
white flag of truce. 

I quote from The 84th Infantry Di 
in The Battle of Germany, page 
41: “The first shots were fired at Germans 
who wanted to surrender but did not have 
the time to arrange it properly. The prob- 
lem of surrender in the midst of battle is 
one of the most fascinating and difficult 
in the art of war. In this case, a German 
soldier came out on the veranda of a 
house and waved a white cloth or hand- 
kerchief. Three Company A men peeked 
out of their trenches and motioned to him 
to surrender. Another German in the same 
house on the lower floor opened up on 
our men with a burp gun. The house was 
riddled. The man who wanted to sur- 
render never had the opportunity. This 
little episode started the battle of Geilen- 
kirchen for Company A.” 

However, after we reached the far side 
of town, five officers and twenty men sur- 
rendered with the aid of the special leaflets. 

Carr. H. M. Surron, Jr., Inf. Res. 
7855 South Shore Drive 
Chicago 49, Ill. 


VISIC 


p> We also received this same comment 
from First Lieutenant Ward L. Moseley, 
now of Hq. Co., 11th Infantry, Fort 
Jackson, S. C., who at the time of the 
landing was second scout in a rifle pla- 
toon of Company A. 
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Morning Reports 
To the Editors of INFantRY JouRNaL: 
During my tour of duty in the Army 
“12 December 1946 to 29 October 1949) 
I continually ran into difficulty with 
morning reports. A few days prior to 1 
August 1948, after having waded through 
a messed-up report for about six months, 
I was given an ultimatum by my unit 
commander to have the strength section 
completely corrected by the Ist of August. 
Upon checking morning reports against 
MRU rosters for over a year back, I found 
so many mistakes that it would be im- 
practical and virtually impossible to cor- 
rect each in accordance with Army Regu- 
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lations. I therefore took the liberty of en- 
tering all mistakes which could be found 
and corrected the strength section to com- 
ply with the current strength. Upon being 
transferred to a newly organized unit in 
May 1949, I devised a system which I be- 
lieve should be made SOP everywhere. 
Using ordinary 8” by 10%” bond paper, 
I made out a separate sheet for each man 
in my company and filed them alpha- 
betically by rank. I then made up a dupli- 
cate of each back morning report and began 
putting out an extra skin copy of current 
morning reports. By pasting each morning 
report entry on its proper sheet, and writ- 
ing next to it the date of the morning re- 
port from which it was extracted, I then 
had a complete file of all information ever 
entered on each man in the organization. 
I could then immediately detect all mis- 
takes ever entered in the remarks section 
of the morning report and also immedi- 
ately furnish to higher headquarters com- 
plete information on each man. A com- 
pany roster must still be maintained daily 
to keep the strength section correct. 
Epcar C. BemsincTon, Jr. 
4651 N. Fremont Avenue 
Minneapolis 12, Minn. 
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Engineers Are on the Team 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I became so alarmed by Colonel Exton’s 
discussion of “One Combat Branch” in 
your November issue that I write you my 
first letter to an editor. 

I make no brief for or against the pro- 
posal to assign officers of the arms with 
out regard to their basic branch. However, 
the way in which 
Corps of Engineers officer as a member of 
such a corps was side-stepped, is worth 
further consideration. 

To get us all off on the same foot, I 
quote the purpose of The Engineer School 
from AR 350-160: “To instruct and train 
engineer officers of all components of the 
army in the duties of their arm, the re 
lationship of the engineer arm to the other 
arms and services of the National Mili- 
tary Establishment, and in the normal em- 
ployment and powers and limitations of the 
the associated arms.” 

The term “engineer officers” as used 
above does not mean Corps of Engineers 
ofhcer. It means any officer engaged in an 
application of military engineering. 

I grant that the combat engineer mis- 
sion is fundamentally to support the ad- 
vance of friendly troops or to impede the 
advance of an enemy. Essentially that is 
the mission of the artillery too. My pur- 
pose is not to make an academic distinction 
of one segment of the Corps of Engineers as 
a ground arm. In fact, there is no argu- 
ment about that—we are. Rather, I would 
hasten to remind our colleagues in the 
ground gaining arms that at certain times 
the mission of a force might well be an en- 
gineer mission, and that not infrequently 
infantry, artillery and armored cavalry 
have to work as engineers. The numerous 
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consideration of the 


engineering problems posed by the pros- 
pect in future warfare of seizing advanced 
bases make it likely that the commander 
may perforce order his infantry to lend 
his never-too-numerous engineers a hand. 

A further argument against not consid- 
ering your engineer in the cross-training of 
the combined arms lies in logistics. A high 
percentage of the tonnage and of cubic 
volume required to transport a force will 
be devoted to engineer equipment, mainte- 
nance supplies and construction material. 
This percentage will be particularly high 
during initial phases of an operation, as 
will be the percentage of engineer troops in- 
cluded in the force. Even during normal 
operations the division commander will be 
directly supported by a combat engineer 
complement equivalent in strength to one 
of his infantry regiments. It goes without 
saying that he must be fully aware of the 
potential of his engineers. 

I'm not trying to aggrandize the Corps 
of Engineers; we know who gains the 
ground. But in training for higher com- 
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mand, I simply feel that a knowledge of 
the capabilities and limitations of the en- 
gineer is as fundamental to an infantry- 
man as is a similar knowledge of the Ar- 
mored Cavalry or Artillery, or for that 
matter, the Signal Corps. For this reason, if 
ever a single “combat corps” is considered, 
I hope that ground force thinking will 
not exclude an essential component of the 
team. 

As a more immediate means of imple- 
menting cross-training of the combat arms 
I would recommend that all arms select a 
certain number of officers for attendance 
at the advanced courses of other service 
schools. An Armored Cavalry officer would 
lose little of branch material benefit by at 
tending the Engineer officer’s advanced 
course. Neither should he be concerned 
by the so-called technical nature of mili 
tary engineering. Any doughboy battalion 
commander who can estimate a situation 
and employ his means efficiently would 
make an excellent combat engineer. Logis 
tics is spelled by the same letters regardless 
of the school teaching the application of 
its principles. 

In conclusion, I believe that the em- 
ployment of infantry and armor has become 
so technical that extremely few of these 
officers would find time to become expert 
in all the combat arms. Our current and 
proposed Army educational system can 
train officers for the so-called combat corps; 
we now call this corps the combined 
arms. If the name is to be changed don’t 
forget one of the integral parts, the Corps 
of Engineers. Finally, to improve under- 
standing among the various elements of 


the team, let's exchange students—they 
stand to lose little and they gain much. 

May. Kennetu T. SAwYEr. 
Hg. Intelligence Branch 


Ft. Belvoir, Va. 


Overlays 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

The November issue of the INFANTRY 
Journat contained an excellent and val- 
uable article by an old friend, Lieutenant 
James W. McLaughlin, on the much neg- 
lected subject of “How to Make Overlays.” 
I'd like to add my bit to the subject, if I 
may. Probably an oversight on Jim's part, 
because I’ve seen him make use of it many 
times. That is the use of the reverse or 
frosted side of the acetate and a Verithin 
colored pencil when you want an excep- 
tionally neat and detailed overlay. 

Often the slick side of the acetate, which 
takes only the thick lines of grease pencils, 
becomes an unsightly jumble and hodge- 
podge of heavy colored lines and symbols. 
Of course the frosted side should not be 
used on overlays which are being con- 
stantly changed, as it cannot be as easily 
cleaned as the slick side. 

The InFantry Journat would be do 
ing a great service if it could put some pres- 
sure at the right place to publish a pamph- 
let on “Preparation of Overlays” as an 
addendum to FM 21-30 or some other ap- 
propriate FM. If not, perhaps The Journar 
could put out a publication of its own on 
the subject. Many a harried operations or 
intelligence sergeant would welcome such 
an aid when breaking in a green recruit 
as draftsman. Most of these recruits when 
assigned to a -2 or -3 section have only the 
ability to draw a straight line or print let- 
ters. So the section chief must leave his 
highly piled desk and jingling telephones 
to patiently conduct an impromptu school 
on overlays without the aid of anything 
even remotely resembling a text. To the 
best of my knowledge, service schools do 
not include this subject in their curricula. 
Such a publication could also contain a 
chapter showing the method of assembling 
map sheets into a map covering a large 
area, as well as many other pointers which 
would go a long way toward standardizing 
procedure in operations rooms. 

M/Ser. Frepenick J. Wavter. 
Military Department 
State Teachers College 
California, Pa. 
+ * + 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

The article, “How To Make Overlays,” 
by Lt. James W. McLaughlin, in the No- 
vember issue, was excellent. | am sure 
that everyone associated with the prepa- 
ration of overlays will appreciate it. 

Lieutenant McLaughlin stated in his 
article that no advice in any of the field 
manuals is given as to which part of the 
troop-unit symbol indicates the exact lo- 
cation of the unit. In my opinion para- 
graph 34a, Change 3 (28 February 1945) 
to FM 21-30 (October 1943) which 
reads 
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Where possible, the center of the 
base of the symbol is the exact location 
of the indicated weapon, or emplace- 
ment. 

could be construed to apply to the troop 
unit. 

Scr. Frank R. Barker, Inf. 
Hs. 312th Repl. Depot 
Schuylkill Arsenal 
Phila. 46, Pa. 
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Cultivate the Civilian 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

In the November issue Stephen T. 
Meadow brings up my reply to Colonel 
Legree regarding “civilian soldiers” wear- 
ing improper uniform and its indicating a 
laxness. | am indebted to him for injecting 
a new consideration into the picture. 

The superficial things noted by Colonel 
L do not indicate an “unmilitary” state of 
mind (whatever that may be!) but simply 
a zeal for getting down to business and 
brass tacks—uniforms, ceremony, formality, 
etc., cast aside. It is a trait for which our 
Colonials, pioneer woodsmen, frontier 
settlers, militia and civilian soldiers have 
long been noted, contrasted—to their re- 
sounding credit—with the automaton Red 
Coats, drilled Hessians, stiff-backed Regu- 
lars, and close-order-bred Legrees (with 
obsolete cartridge cases well boot-blacked! ). 

Apparently a slur is intended as to the 

“looseness” of the American militia and a 
certain “reluctance to enforce discipline” 
and there is advocated the “inculcation of 
a non-civilian state of mind.” It is time that 
this casting of aspersions at the militia was 
challenged. But for the militia in any and 
every war we have had, we would have 
been the conqueyed. Our army will always 
be composed of those with “civilian” minds, 
because the bulk of it will always be those 
who are civilian at heart. Few Regulars 
particularly West Pointers, of whom | 
am numbered, though a civilian a long 
time) have ever come to realize this and 
so we have this “dislike of the military on 
the part of so many people,” the scathing 
ridicule heaped upon the WPPA (West 
Point Protective Association), and the so 
called mind” pointed at in de 
rision. 

A general adds not to his stature with 
polished boots, braided cap, inner-sanctum 
office and mess, nickel-plated pistols, sa 
lutes and more salutes, desk inspections 
of his office staff at 1100 each morning 
when every desk top must be clear of 
hastily thrown in the bottom 
and insistence on uniform de- 
tail—unless (Cand that’s the 
block) such absurdities are the most trivial 
of requirements compared with the main 
job and unless their attainment is most in- 
consequential in the consumption of time 
and effort required for the real task. 

There lies the crux. In peace, the Regu 
lar has an entire lifetime of garrison duty, 
in which to acquire a taste for these inci 
dentals—supposed earmarks of the disci 
plined soldier (and we have never needed 
that type of “disciplined soldier,” thank 


“military 


papers 
drawer! 
stumbling 


Providence!) and the taste often spoils his 
appetite for the main dish—while the 
militiaman—one of those “able-bodied 
citizens able to bear arms”—in time of crisis 
wants to win the war, get it over with 
and become a civilian again and to hell 
with the spit-and-polish incidentals (i.e., 
eat the bird and forego the trimmings). 
So, as a Reservist and National Guards- 
man, preparing for that unwanted task, he 
tries to keep the spare moments he can 
give to training jam-packed with essentials, 
let's be done with uniform regulations 
except incidentally—most incidentally), 
let's forget trying to acquire a “military 
state of mind” and let’s prepare for win 
ning the victory as “civilian” soldiers with 
“civilian” minds, using “civilian” terms 
and vocabulary, too), with “civilian” 
courts-martial procedure (as much as pos- 
sible), with “civilian” rules, and even in 
“civilian” clothes! (Attention, Regulars 
and West Pointers! Cultivate the “civil 
ian”! ) 
CoLonet CrviLian 
‘alias Beau Brummell) 
Y 7 t 

To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

While the members of my outfit thor- 
oughly enjoyed Major Edward A. Caske7’s 
“Baloney Barrage” in your issue for De- 
cember, we must take exception to the bi- 
ographical statement “More recently he 
was . . . commander of the only psycho- 
logical warfare unit in the postwar Army.” 

After nearly three years as an integral 
component of the 173d OR MI Group 
now 1173d), commanded by Col. Gar- 
land H. Williams, GE-1 Cpsychwar sec- 
tion) was activated as the 1588th Psycho- 
logical Warfare Training Battalion by 
General Orders No. 108, Hq. First Army, 
dated 18 May 1949, under T/O&E 30- 
600, 20 October 1948, Military Intelli- 
gence Service Organization. 

Major Caskey, an authority in the field, 
unquestionably commanded the psychwar 
detachment at TGGS. About a year ago 
he sent us a number of valuable sug- 
gestions, especially the trends toward 
new T/O&E for a tactical propaganda 
company. 

The fact remains, however, that there 
are other psychwar units in the Army of 
the United States besides his detachment 
at TGGS. The 1588th Psychological War- 
fare Battalion (soon to be amended to a 
Group) is one. 

Cor. Ertswortn H. Gruser. 
260 East 16Ist St. 
Bronx 51, N. Y. 

a7 1 4 
December Cover 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL 

I could not help but think, looking at 
your December cover, that if the infantry- 
men advancing snow-covered 
ground at top had been properly clothed 
for winter warfare, there might have been 
fewer crosses in the photograph below. 

Joun H. Ronayne. 
3042 Grand Concourse 


New York 58, N. Y. 
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Plainspoken Aircraftsman 
GENERAL KENNEY REPORTS. By 
George C. Kenney. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. 594 Maps; 
$4.50 


Pages; Index; 


very evi 
dently believes in saying exactly what 


General George Kenney 


he thinks, regardless of who gets pole 
axed. Not that this is a vindictive book 
far from it. But the General holds cer 
tain opinions of the efficiency of people 
and tactics in the Pacific 
presses them bluntly. 
The reader will find in this book de 


war and ex 


cided opinions on every subject from 
the validity of the decisions of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to the feasibility of start 
ing vegetable gardens on New Guinea, 
mixed in just about that sequence. The 
General's memory and the notes from 
which he wrote the book are equally 
all-inclusive. 

Out of this jumble of fact and obser 
vation, however, comes a surprisingly 
clear picture of both air and ground 
operations in the Southwest Pacific, in 
the Philippines, and on Okinawa. It 
comes together with the General's re 
port on the operations of his air forces 
against Japanese bases and shipping, 
air forces that grew from a collection of 
disorganized, beat-up planes and pilots 
desperately trying to stem the Jap tide 
sweeping toward Australia, to the power 
ful Fifth and Thirteenth Air Force ag 
gregations. 

We also get a picture of General 
Kenney as an able commander—a man 
who turned up at least an idea a minute, 
not all of them good, to be sure, but 
many of them—both tactical and tech 
nological—extremely sound. Too, he very 
evidently had in large measure another 
extremely important attribute of a suc 
cessful commander, the ability to pick 
subordinates of ability and integrity and 
either to stand firmly by them if they 
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were successful or to relieve them quickly 
if they were not. He was a good judge 
of men. 
General Kenney Reports is a long, 
rambling book, but it presents a picture 
of a not-so-well-known part of World 
War Il from a vantage point that we 


have not had before, and it is never 
dull. Certainly it is not great literature, 
and one does not imagine that General 
Kenney believes that it is, but it is a 
valuable source book now and will con 
tinue to be so in the years to come.- 
Orvitte C. Suirey. 


The Flying Navy 


HISTORY OF UNITED STATES 
NAVAL AVIATION. By Archibald 
D. Turnbull and Clifford L. Lord. 
Yale University Press. 331 Pages; I] 
lustrated; Bibliography; Index; $5.00. 
This is one of the very few good his 

tories of U. S. naval aviation prior to the 

beginning of World War II. You can 
turn to it with the feeling that you are 
getting information official 
sources, presented in an adult manner 

no mean accomplishment in the avia 
tion field. 

Lieutenant Commander Lord was 
formerly head of the Naval Aviation 
History Unit and Captain Turnbull is 
the Deputy Director of Naval Records 
and History. The records were placed at 
their disposal and they turned out a book 
crammed , with and_ individuals, 
many little-known or of unrealized sig 
nificance. 

From the student's point of view, 
this is wonderful but it bogs down the 
book for the ordinary reader. But there 
must be studies of this kind before ade 
quate over-all narratives can appear. A 
question might be raised about the pro 
portion of space allotted to early avia 
tion. It is interesting but from the point 
of view of importance more space should 


based on 


facts 


have been devoted to the developments 
between 1920 and 1940. 

There are the usual protestations that 
it is not an “ofhcial” history and here 
and there the Navy is criticized. Yet it 
remains the Navy's story. The criticisms 
are from within—against the outside; 
the defenses are closed. This is quickly 
apparent in the discussions of Billy 
Mitchell’s brushes with the Navy. Be 
cause of the total failure to give the 
Navy's side in these encounters, you can 
hardly find fault with this attitude but 
you don't get an impartial judgment 
based on both sides. 

As it is not a book for the casual 
reader, a student may feel that there 
should have been a better citation of 
sources and a more complete bibliog 
raphy. Here and there there are places 
where issue can be taken on matters of 
opinion. But on its facts there is nothing 
to approach this account of the flying 
Navy.—Joun R. Cungo. 


American Original 
SWIFT AND BOLD: Tue Kinoc’s 


Royat Rirecte Corps in THE SECOND 

Wortp War, 1939-1945. Edited by 

Major-General Sir Hereward Wake 

and Major W. F. Deedes. Gale & 

Polden. 416 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 

$5.50. 

The King's Royal Rifle Corps has 
particular interest to Americans. Raised 
originally in North America and man 
ned by German and Swiss settlers, it was 
organized as the 62d Loyal American 
Provincials—the first rifle regiment in 
the British Army and, I believe, in the 
world. Braddock’s defeat in 1755, where 
he had been saved from complete dis 
aster by the frontier soldiers using the 
Kentucky rifle, prompted the organiza 
tion of this first formal rifle regiment. 
Under Lieutenant Colonel Henry Bo 
quet this unit trained in open-order 
drill, and the lessons it learned stood it 
in good stead at Ticonderoga in 1758, 
at Fort Duquesne and Louisbourg, with 
Wolfe on the Plains of Abraham, with 
Lord Geoffrey Amherst at Montreal in 
1759, and it finally distinguished itself 
in the signal victory over the Indians 
at Bushey Run in its march to relieve 
the garrison at Fort Pitt in 1763. 

The moral of this brilliant record is 
this: that the conservative army learns 
slowly. It was not until 1777, two years 
after the opening of the war, and twenty 
two years after the organization of this 
pioneer unit, that Washington organ 
ized a rifle regiment in the Continental 
Anny, and it was many years later before 
the English, who had developed it, 
adopted the rifle throughout the service 
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Giant 
im Gray: 


A Biography of Wade 
Hampton of South Carolina 
By Manly Wade Wellman 


An authoritative study of the 
life of Wade Hampton—Southern 
planter, courageous fighter, com- 
mander of the Confederate cav- 
alry, state Governor, United States 
Senator, and above all a true 
American. General Hampton’s 
military record is inspiring in it- 
self, but his fight for the South- 
ern cause after the war and his 
service in the U.S. Senate show the 
true greatness of this man who 
rose above claims of party and 
region. 487 pages; illustrated. 


$5.00 


The Herit age 
of America 


Edited by Henry Steele 
Commager and Allan Nevins 


The revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of this popular book is now 
available. THE HERITAGE OF 
AMERICA is a new approach to 
the story of America—a story told 
by the men who actually saw the 
events that are described. Selec- 
tions from documents such as 
Christopher Columbus’s journal 
up to a mewspaperman’s eyewit- 
ness account of the atomic bomb 
at Nagasaki bring life to each 
period of America’s history. 

The authors, both distinguished 
American historians, have united 
their abilities to produce this ex- 
cellent book. 38 illustrations. 
1,227 pages. 


$5.00 
Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 


in place of the unreliable smoothbore. 

Subsequently, this first of all rifle 
regiments, changing its name to the 
Duke of York’s Own Riflemen, and 
later to the King’s Royal Rifle Corps, 
dressed in rifleman’s green with red 
facings, faced His Majesty's enemies 
in all of the major wars of the British 
Empire. 

This background is not mentioned in 
this current history, but it is alluded to 
when it tells how this regiment, now 
become the 60th, had a special claim 
to the services of the Americans who 
volunteered to become temporary British 
subjects so they could fight the Nazi in 
advance of America’s official participa- 
tion in World War II. I suspect also that 
it was this British liking for historical 
continuity that made the 60th Infan- 
try, 9th Division, U.S. Army, the first 
American unit to occupy the Rifle Depot 
Barracks while training for the invasion 
in 1944. 

his history of the English 60th in 
World War II has been pieced together 
from firsthand accounts of eyewitnesses, 
and records the campaigns in Calais, 
Greece, Crete, the Western Desert, Tu 
nisia, Italy and Northwest Europe. By 
no means a formal account, the stories 
come straight from the company and 
platoon, and give a vivid and some 
times lighthearted story of the war 


R. G. McCosxey. 


Division Leader 
INFANTRY BRIGADIER. By Major 


General Sir Howard Kippenberger. 
Oxford University Press. 371 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; Maps; $4.75. 


General Kippenberger’s account of his 
World War II service should be required 
reading for American officers. For his 
career with New Zealand troops closely 
parallels the careers of many of those 
not of the regular services in the United 
States. 

Commissioned in the Territorial Army 
in 1926 after enlisted service in World 
War I, General Kippenberger soldiered 
in the time he could take from his legal 
practice until 1939 when he was given 
command of the 20th New Zealand 
Battalion. Infantry Brigadier begins at 
this point, and carries the General and 
his troops through Greece, Crete (where 
he first commanded a brigade), I ibya, 
Alamein, Tunisia, and the Italian 
battles up to Cassino, where, now in 
command of the 2d New Zealand Di- 
vision, he stepped on a mine and lost 
both feet. 

Che general was privileged to com 
mand superb troops and was himself a 
brilliant troop leader. And there is one 








CRUCIBLE 


By “Colonel Yay™ 


A record of heroic patriotism 
in Japanese-held Luzon by Yay 
Panlilio, better known as “Colonel 
Yay.” A Philippine-American 
newspaperwoman with a price on 
her head, she joined the Philip- 
pine guerrillas led by fiery Colo- 
nel Marking—the most prominent 
and successful of the guerrilla 
leaders. Together, they waged a 
valiant hit-and-run battle against 
the Japanese for three years. 

A remarkable story of war, 
packed with personal adventure, 
danger and excitement. 


$3.75 


The Lincoln 


Encyclopedia 


By Archer H. Shaw 


All of Lincoln’s important 
verbal and written expressions— 
from his earliest known letters 
and speeches down to his last— 
systematically arranged and iden- 
tified by time and place. 

This fascinating volume—a 
boon to writers, speakers and stu- 
dents—will also lead to a better 
understanding of Lincoln, whose 
great mind was concerned with 
the problems of his time and of 
all time. 


$6.50 


order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C 
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of the great virtues of his book. It is 
almost literally a handbook of troop 
leadership in the dark days of the war. 
The days when men and equipment, 
once lost, were almost irreplaceable— 
when improvisation was the rule rather 
than the exception. Although it may be 
that those lean days will not come again, 
American Army leaders who did not lead 
troops in those early battles can learn 
much from this book. 

In his writing, at least, the General 
is somewhat intolerant of troops less 
gifted than his own—who were among 
the finest infantry in the world. But 
I do not believe this feeling is particu- 
larly unusual among commanders of 
great divisions. And it is no serious 
flaw in the book. 

I do question, however, one generali- 
zation that General Kippenberger draws 
from a very limited observation of U. 
S. troops. Remarking the conditions in 
one division on the Cassino front, he 
observes that one of the regimental 
commanders had told him that “orders 
came down from division and were lit- 
erally obeyed, and he had never heard 
of subordinate commanders being con- 
sulted beforehand.” Also “He told me 
that his divisional commander never 
came forward as far as regimental head 
quarters . . .” 

From these observations and others 
General Kippenberger notes that “this 
all revealed a very different system of 
command.” 

We might guess that the regimental 
commander to whom the general talked 
may have been somewhat rattled. We 
can say that there were good and poor 
commanders in the United States Army 
just as there were in his own, and that 
a general officer should not infer (at least 
not in print) from his observations of 
one division that its command system 
or lack of it) was representative of the 
whole U. S. Army. 

This is, perhaps, a small fault in an 
excellent book. But I wish it were not 
there. Its inclusion could lead Ameri 
can oflicers to believe that General Kip- 
penberger’s judgment is somewhat less 
sound than it very evidently is.—O. C. S. 


THE SAGA OF SOCK: A Comp tert 
History oF Boxinc. By Colonel John 
V. Grombach. A. S. Barnes & Com- 
pany, 1949. 381 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $5.00. 


During his several years as a young 
Regular lieutenant, and recent Intercol- 
legiate champion while still at West 
Point, the author of this highly inter- 
esting history worked incessantly to in- 
crease interest in Army boxing. I re- 
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CLEARANCE SALE: While they last! 


General Military Books 


1. BASTOGNE: The First Eight Days. By Col. S. L. A. Marshall. The mag- 
nificent study of the men of Bastogne, written by Colonel Marshall from 
interviews on the spot. Was $3.00. Now $1.98. 


2. FRONT LINE INTELLIGENCE. By Chandler and Robb. On the impor- 
tance of adequate combat intelligence; how to train men in the funda- 
mentals of front line intelligence, based on World War II experience. 
Was $2.50. Now $1.49. 


3. HARD WAY HOME. By Col. William A. Braly. The story of Colonel 
Braly’s years in Japanese prison camps. Was $3.50. Now $1.98. 


4. MACHINE WARFARE. By General J]. F. C. Fuller. Now out-of-date 
from a point of view of equipment, but a valuable historical study by 
one of the world’s great military thinkers. Was $2.50. Now $.98. 


5. LO, THE FORMER EGYPTIAN. By H. Allen Smith. Another assault by 
Smith on the already tottering minds of his readers. Was $2.00. Now $.49. 


6. NO PLACE TO HIDE. By David Bradley. The potentialities of the 
atomic bomb and its effect on our way of life, as Dr. Bradley sees it. 
Was $2.00. Now $.98. 


7. SELECTED SPEECHES AND STATEMENTS OF GENERAL OF THE 
ARMY GEORGE C. MARSHALL. Selections from General Marshall’s 
public statements during World War II. A “must” book for the serious 
military reader. Was $2.75. Now $1.49. 


Books for Sportsmen 


8. ADVANCED GUNSMITHING. By Vickery. Covers barreling, chamber- 
ing, actions, and other metal-working operations. 208 pages, 30 illustra- 
tions. Was $4.00. Now $2.49. 


9. THE AMATEUR GUNCRAFTSMAN. By Howe. Tells how to equip an 
amateur shop, stock making, remodeling all types of guns. 301 pages, 
23 illustrations. Was $4.00. Now $2.49. 


10. BIG GAME HUNTING. By Roberts. A small book packed with in- 
formation on hunting white-tail deer and black bear. 160 pages, illus- 
trated. Was $1.98. Now $.98. 


11. BIRD DOG BOOK. A practical step-by-step explanation of how to 
train, handle, and care for bird dogs. Illustrated. $5.00. 


12. WHY NOT LOAD YOUR OWN? By Whelen. The only handloading 
book on the market under $10. Gives you 520 loads and all the how- 
to-do-it you need. 215 pages, illustrated. Only $3.50. 


13. THE BOOK OF THE GARAND. By Hatcher. All the dope, plus many, 
many things not in the manuals. Tuning-up for sharpshooting included. 
292 pages, 85 illustrations. $6.00. 


14. HOW TO SHOOT A RIFLE. A two-color book full of pictures and 
drawings. The official NRA instruction manual. Was $1.75. Now $1.00. 


15. MAUSER WEAPONS. By Smith. All the dope on every type of 


Mauser from handguns to shoulder arms. The standard book. 400 pages, 
100 illustrations. $5.00. 


Order form on page 45. 
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1115 17th Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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ROOSEVELT AND 
THE RUSSIANS 
By Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 


Roosevelt and the Russians is 
the account of seven fateful days 
—days that changed the course of 
world affairs—at Yalta. 

Mr. Stettinius has set down here 
exactly what took place at Yalta 
—what the late President Roose- 
velt set out to do and why it was 
necessary that these things be 
done. 

Since 1945, there has been bitter 
argument about the Yalta Confer- 
ence—charges that Roosevelt con- 
ceded too much to the Russians. 
Here at last is a book that tells the 
whole story—from the inside. 


$4.00 





THIS I REMEMBER 


By Eleanor Roosevelt 


A fascinating, very personal 
story of Eleanor Roosevelt's twelve 
years in the White House, written 
with dignity, charm and humor. 
The family’s personal problems, 
the bad publicity and constant 
criticism, and her own activities 
are frankly discussed. 

In covering the great events of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's career she 
has set down what she believes to 
be true of him—not only as a poli- 
tician and a great leader, but as a 
person. 


$4.50 


Order today from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, 0. C 








member well the rapidity with which he 
built up the sport at Governors Island. 
Through the sheer contagion of his en- 
thusiasm, as well as through recognition 
of his own amateur boxing record, John 
Grombach succeeded in arranging for 
his soldier team to do its training at 
Madison Square Garden, for there was 
then no adequate gymnasium at the 
post. And he brought to the Island many 
a well known boxing figure, such as 
Philadelphia Jack O'Brien, to inspire 
interest and confidence in the Army 
team by demonstration of superior box 
ing ability. 

It was much the same with other 
sports—football, baseball, basketball and 
still others. In a single year, Lieutenant 
Grombach as athletic officer of the New 
York Harbor post developed the teams 
that took part in over 250 athletic 
events. And this at a time when the 
\rmy was finding it hard indeed to get 
recruits to its ranks, and harder still to 
hold them. And when he left the Army 
to become radio manager for such figures 
as Jack Dempsey and Maxie Baer, John 
Grombach centinued his deep interest 
in all aspects of Army athletics, right 
on through his return to the Service in 


World War II. 


So it isn't surprising to find a proper 
nod to Service boxing in The Saga of 
Sock. But the book is remarkable in 
many other ways besides this one. It is 
packed full of interesting facts on the 
fistic sport, from its first Golden Age 
among the ancient Greeks to the present 
moment. Colonel Grombach’s material 
as a whole is bound to add to his read 
ers understanding of boxing and _ its 
many aspects. \s no expert on the sport, 
| found especially interesting his long 
chapter on the “Development of Boxing 


Technique” and his final chapter on 


“Homes, Finances, Results, Fatalities 
and Future of Boxing.” 
In nearly a hundred pages of the 


book at the end are collected a remark 
able amount of data and statistics which 
are to be found elsewhere only in many 
separate handbooks and other referenc es. 
Included here are the London Prize 
Ring and Marquis of Queensberry Rules 
as well as the modern, standard rules of 
the New York State Boxing Commis 
sion. Scores of well selected illustrations 
cover boxing from ancient to modern 
times up to today, among them the 
famous painting by George Bellows of 
the Dempsey-Firpo fight, James Chap 
in’s “Boxer and Handlers,” and Mc 
Clelland action 
picture which hangs in the New York 
Athletic Club. 


Seldom is there published on any 


Barclay’s magnificent 








Berlin 


Command 


By General Frank Howley 


General Howley, who recently re- 
turned to the United States after 
running Berlin’s U.S. Sector as Mili- 
tary Governor, tells the fantastic 
story of his four years’ battle of 
wits with the Russians—and why he 
believes it is imperative that the 
American people know exactly 
what he learned during this period. 


General Howley says, “You 
can't do business with the Rus- 
sians except on their own terms, 
which means complete surrender 
of all the ideals Americans have 
lived by since our country was 
founded. They can't be trusted. 
They will promise anything, sign 
anything, provided it benefits 
them, and will scrap the pledge 
the moment it doesn’t.” 


The latest word on Red peculiari- 
ties and an appraisal of Soviet 
power by one of the few men to 
really get tough with the Russians. 


$3.50 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


BOOK SERVICE 


1145 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6,0.C 
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Keep up to date with 


THE 1950 
INFORMATION 
PLEASE ALMANAC 
Edited by John Kieran 


The up-to-the-minute, compact 
encyclopedia containing a million 
valuable facts—arranged so that 
you can find quickly what you are 
looking for. 

Contains authoritative facts 
about world history, U.S. history, 
government, sports, aviation, sci- 
ence, theater, music, economics, 
religion, geography, the United 
Nations, astronomy, education, 
business, politics, radio, literature 
—plus the added features of a Va- 
cation Travel Guide, and articles 
by recognized authorities on cur- 
rent national and world develop- 
ments. 

Your best buy in a reference 


book. 
$2.50 


HOOD: 
Cavalier General 


By Richard O'Connor 


A magnificent biography (and 
the only one written) of the gal- 
lant and gifted Confederate leader 
John Bell Hood—perfect cavalier 
in the salon or on the battlefield, 
a brilliant tactician who wore a 
major general’s stars at the age of 
31, and the last Confederate gen- 
eral to surrender to the Union. 

This chronicle of Hood’s mili- 
tary campaigns records a series of 
heroic, futile attempts to stem the 
superior Union tide. He fought 
with a fury and brilliance seldom, 
if ever, equalled, but finally met 
decisive defeat at the climactic bat- 
tle of Nashville. 


$4.00 
Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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sport a book so many-sided, rounding up 
so many interesting facts. In my opin 
ion The Saga of Sock will stand for 
many years as the one complete history 
of boxing—a book written with fighters 
and fans equally in mind.—G. V. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
SOVIET UNION. By Samuel N. 
Harper and Ronald Thompson. D. 
Van Nostrand Company. 369 Pages; 
Index; Appendices; $5.00. 
Attempting to write about the Soviet 

government is in many ways like shoot 
ing at a moving target. If you lead too 
much the text inevitably gets into crystal- 
ball forecasting. If you attempt a follow 
ing shot, the prey is apt to be out of 
range before you connect. 

The Russian government was mov 
ing at an especially fast rate when the 
late Samuel Harper—a pioneer Ameri 
can specialist in the Russian field 
wrote the first edition of this standard 
text in the year of the Great Purge, 
1937. The internal turmoil in Russia 
has quieted considerably since that time 
—at least to observers on this side of the 
Curtain—and Ronald Thompson's com 
plete revision of Harper's text arrives 
most opportunely for students of the 
Russian political seene., 

I hompson’s revision contains a search 
entire Soviet 
governmental system in the light of new 
interpretations and new information. 
Harper in the original edition employed 
the Webbian interpretation of the Soviet 
“multiform democracy,’ 
whereas Thompson sees it more real 


ing revaluation of the 


system as a 


istically as a single, massive, all-inclusive 
and highly organized “Leviathan.” In 
looking at the Russia of today one must 
include not merely the traditional po 
litical functions but social and economic 
functions as well. Harper has done this, 
and added immeasurably to the value of 
an already valuable text. 

[he annotated bibliography is par 
ticularly useful. A schematic diagram of 
the Soviet governmental system empha 
sizes how absolutely Stalin rules, and the 
full text of the Soviet Constitution shows 
how widely divergent fact and theory 


R. G. Mc 
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W. C. FIELDS: His Fottres anp For 


tunes. By Robert Lewis Taylor. Dou 
bleday & Company. 341 Pages; Illus 
trated; $3.50 


ART AND LIFE IN AMERICA. By 
Oliver W. Larkin. Rinehart & Company 
547 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $7.95. 
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OVERTURETO 
OVERLORD 


By Lt. Gen. Sir Frederick Morgan 
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Overture to Overlord is the 
story of one of the most vital and 
least spectacular tasks of World 
War Il—the planning for Opera- 
tion Overlord, the invasion of 
Europe. General Morgan, charged 
with developing this plan, now ex- 
plains for the first time the im- 
mensely complex work that was 
necessary to give the assault troops 
a fighting chance for success. 


$3.50 


A Specially Reduced Price! 


THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR 


By General ]. F. C. Fuller 


General Fuller's brilliant stra- 
tegical and tactical history of 
World War II is one of the most 
controversial books written in our 
time. General Fuller not only 
analyzes the great land campaigns 
of World War Il, but takes vio- 
lent issue with the Allies’ strategic 
bombing policy and the decision 
to use the atom bomb. 


A $5.00 book 


Now only $3.49 
Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, 0. C. 











PUBLIC SPEAKING WITHOUT FEAR 
AND TREMBLING. By Mark Hanna. 
The Macmillan Company. 166 Pages; 


$2.75. 


POLITICS HAS NO MORALS. By 
Norman Beasley. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 229 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


ROOSEVELT AND THE RUSSIANS: 
Tue Yavta Conrerence. By Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr. Edited by Walter John- 
son. Doubleday & Company. 367 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $4.00. The story of 
the Yalta Conference by a former Secre- 
tary of State—who was there. 


A HARVEST OF WORLD FOLK 
rALES. Edited by Milton Rugoff. The 
Viking Press. 734 Pages; Illustrated; In- 
dex; $3.95. A collection of folk tales from 
all over the world. The standard of selec- 
tion was readability. 


POLITICS HAS NO MORALS. By Nor- 
man Beasley. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
229 Pages; Index; $3.00 


JAPAN SINCE PERRY. By Chitoshi 
Yanaga. McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
723 Pages; Index; $6.00. By an Asso- 
ciate Professor of Political Science at 
Yale who has spent much time in mod- 
ern Japan. 


TRADE UNIONS IN 
CIETY. By 
Viking Press 


THE NEW SO- 
Harold J. Laski. The 
182 Pages; $3.00 


SOVIET CIVIL LAW, Volume II. By 
Vladimir Gsovski. University of Michi- 
gan Law School. 907 Pages; Index; 
$10.00 per volume, $15.00 per set. 


WORDS INTO STEEL. By Hargis 
Westerfield. E. P. Dutton & Co. 96 
Pages; $2.75. Poetry. “The odyssey of 
a soldier from New Guinea to Hiro- 
shima. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING WITHOUT 
FEAR AND TREMBLING. By Mark 
Hanna. The Macmillan Company. 166 
Pages; $2.75. 


SWEDEN: Mopet ror a Wortp. By 
Hudson Strode. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 371 Pages; Illustrated; Bibli- 
ography; $5.00. 


EARTH ABIDES. By George R. Stewart. 
Random House. 373 Pages; $3.00. By 
the author of Storm and Fire. 


TWILIGHT IN INDIA. By Gervée 
Baronte. Philosophical Library. 382 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.75. 


“DEAR MR. PRESIDENT .. .” By Ira 
R. T. Smith. Julian Messner, Inc. 238 
Pages; $3.00. “The story of 50 years 
in the White House mail room.” 


THE EYE OF GOD. By Ludwig Bemel- 
mans. The Viking Press. 312 Payes; 
$3.00. A novel by one of our foremost 
and deepest economists. 


IN SEARCH OF THE MIRACULOUS. 
By P. D. Ouspensky. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 399 Pages; Index; $5.00. 
A Russian philosopher offers many ideas 
opening new possibilities on understand- 
ing the problems of the world. 


THE STATE OF EUROPE. By Howard 
K. Smith. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 422 
Pages; Index; $3.75. “A country-by- 
country survey of the dynamic force 
shaping the future of a continent,” by 
the author of Last Train from Berlin. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA AND 
THE FAR EAST 1948. Prepared 
by the Secretariat of the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East. De- 
partment of Economic Affairs, United 
Nations. 289 Pages; Index; $2.00. 


BRAZIL: An Expanpinc Economy. By 
George Wythe, Royce A. Wight, Harold 
M. Midkiff. The Twentieth Century 
Fund. 412 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$3.50. 


THE ROOT AND THE BOUGH. Edited 
by Leo W. Schwarz. Rinehart & Com- 
pany, Inc. 362 Pages; Index; $3.75. 
The story of those who survived the re- 
cent extermination campaigns in Europe. 


PRAIRIE SCHOONER DETOURS. By 
Irene D. Paden. The Macmillan Com 
pany. 295 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$3.75. 
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The Way West 
By A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 


This new novel, even better than Mr. Guthrie’s first 
book, The Big Sky, is already one of the nation’s best 
sellers. Expertly written, exciting and wholly believable, 
THE WAY WEST is one of the few really important 
works of fiction of the year. 


With keen humor and accuracy of detail, he tells the 
story of a small wagon train and its journey from Mis- 
souri through the untamed West to Oregon—using the 
trials of the western trail as background for a superb 
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NEW BOOKS THIS MONTH 


Berlin Command (Howley) .. $3.50 
Disaster Through Air Power 

(Andrews) .. $2.00 
1950 Information Please Almanac $2.50 
Hood: Cavalier General 

(O'Connor) $4.00 
The Crucible (Colonel Yay) .. $3.75 
Lincoln Encyclopedia (Shaw) .. $6.50 





TRAINING 





The finest training aid ever devised 
Notes for Troop Instructors 
(on cards) 

Combat Formations . 
Elementary Map Reading ... 
First Aid ..... 











Notes for Troop Instructors (on cards) 
Combat Formations 
Elementary Map Reading 
First Aid 
Drill and Command- 
cloth 
Combat Problems for Small Units 
Drills and Evolutions of the Band 
Driver Training 25 
Engineer Training Notebook és 50 
Guerrilla Warfare (Levy) .. 25 


$1.00 
1.00 

‘ 1.09 

IDR; paper 1.00; 

2.50 

1.00 


Keep ‘em Rolling (motor transport) ... 50 | 
» Se I 


Map and Air Photo Reading . 
Map Reading for the Soldier 
Modern Judo (advanced) Volume II .... 
Ordnance Field Guide (restricted) 

Vols. I, II, Il each 3.75 
Scouting and Patrolling .25 


1.00 
3.00 


RUSSIA: HER POWER AND PLANS | 





Soviet Arms & Soviet Power 
By General Augustin Guillaume 
How the huge Russian Army was 
built and its relation to the 
politico-economic structure of 
modern Russia. $3.50 











Soviet Arms & Soviet Power (Guillaume) 3.50 
Communism: Its Plans and Tactics . 2.00 
If Russia Strikes (George Fielding Eliot) 2.75 
American-Russian Rivalry in Far East ... 3.50 
Atomsk (Carmichael Smith) (Fiction) .. 2.50 
Capital (Karl Marx) .. : 1.25 
Decision in Germany (Clay) 4.50 
Development of Soviet Economic System. 6.50 
Economic Geography of Russia 10.00 
I Chose Freedom (Kravchenko) . . 1.49 
Lenin (biography—Shub) . 5.00 
March of Muscovy (Lamb) 3.75 
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| Soviet Spies (Col. IMiissch) 


| World Communism Today (Eben) 


1.50 | 


The Real Soviet Russia (Dallin) 


| Red Star Over China (Snow) . 
| Roosevelt and the Russians (Stettinius) . 


Russia and the Russians (Crankshaw) . 
Russia: Menace or Promise? (Dean) .... 
Soviet Land (Gray) 


Stalingrad 

Strange Alliance (top command in 
Russia—Gen. Deane) ; = 

Ten Days That Shook the World ‘ 1.25 

Twelve Months that Changed the World 
( LeSeuer ) soe) Se | 

. 5.00 


ATOMIC WEAPONS AND GUIDED 
MISSILES 


Absolute Weapon (Brodie) , 

Atomic Energy Report (Smyth) . 

Civil Defense—National Security 
(Hopley Report) 

Hiroshima (John Hersey) . 

Modern Arms and Free Men (Bush). 

Must Destruction be our Destiny ? 

No Place to Hide (Bikini—Bradley) 
paper .25; cloth .. 

Nucleonics (simple atom explanation) . 


| 
| Psychological Warfare (Linebarger) . 
Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth ¢ Column, 


Our Atomic World 50 
Reducing Vulnerability to Atomic Bomb. 2.00 
International Control of Atomic Energy.. .35 


| INTELLIGENCE, PSYCHOLOGICAL 


WARFARE, SPIES 


. 3.50 

Front-Line Intelligence 1.49 
paper .25; cloth 

Codes and Ciphers . . 

Combat Intelligence (Schwien ) 

Cryptography 

Intelligence is for Commanders 

The Plotters 

Public Opinion and Propaganda (Doob) . 

Secret Missions (Zacharias) 

Strategic Intelligence (Kent) 





Guard of Honor (Cozzens) 
An outstanding novel about the 
commander of an Air Force base 
in the United States during the 
war. $3.50 
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Under Cover 
Reconnaissance . te 
Where My Shadow Falls (Turrou) 


BEST SELLERS 


Call it Treason (Howe) 
Command Decision (Haines) 
Day Without End (Van Van Praag) 
Egyptian (Waltari) 

Father of the Bride (Streeter) 
Fireside Cook Book 

Guard of Honor (Cozzens) 
Heart of the Matter (Green) 
Home Sweet Zoo 

Naked and the Dead (Mailer) 
Peace of Mind (Liebman) 
Peace of Soul (Sheen) 

Rage to Live (O'Hara) 

Way West (Guthrie) 


GREAT MODERN LEADERS 


Eisenhower—Crusade in Europe 
Eisenhower's Report (1944-45) 
Eisenhower—My Three Years With 

(Comdr. Butcher) . 2.00 
Eisenhower Speaks 3.00 
Eisenhower: Soldier of Democracy (Davis) 1.00 
Eisenhower Was My Boss (Summersby). 2.75 
Geo. C. Marshall—Reports (1939-43) 1.50 
Geo. C. Marshall—Public Statements ; 

paper .25; cloth 1.49 
Geo. C. Marshall Report (1943 45) .25 

Map Supplement 1.25 
Marshall, King, Arnold—War Reports 7.50 
Patton—War As I Knew It 4.00 
Stilwell—Stilwell Papers 4.00 
Churchill—Gathering Storm 6.00 
Churchill—Their Finest Hour 6.00 
Churchill—Secret Speeches 2.00 
Churchill—Roving Commission 3.50 
Admiral Halsey's Story 4.00 
General H. M. Smith—Coral and Brass 3.00 
Montgomery—El Alamein to River Sangro 6.50 
Great Soldiers W W 11—Marshall, 

Stalin, etc. 3.75 
Montgomery (Moorehead ) 4.00 
McNair—Educator of an Army 2.00 
Chennault—Way of a Fighter 4.50 


5.00 
1.00 


GREAT LEADERS OF OLD 


Lincoln Finds a General (Williams) 
2 vols. 
Eleven Generals 

Bradley, etc. 
Alexander of Macedon (Harold Lamb) 
Washington, Gen’! George (Writings) 
Sherman—Fighting Prophet (Lewis) 
Washington, The Young ( Freeman) 

2 vols. set 15.00 
Great Soldiers of WW I (DeWeerd) 25 
Pershing, Gen. John J. (Col. Palmer) 2.00 
Masters of Mobile Wartare (Col. Colby). 2.00 
Napoleon (Ludwig) 1.25 
Stonewall Jackson (Henderson) 6.00 


set 12.50 

Greene, Sheridan, 
5.00 
3.50 
. 4.50 
5.00 


LEADERSHIP PRINCIPLES 


Men Against Fire—Combat Morale (Col. 
S. L. A. Marshall) 
All But Me and Thee (Non-battle 
Casualties) 2.75 
Psychology For the Armed Services 4.00 
Americans vs. Germans (Battle 
Leadership) 25 
Command at Sea (Cope) 2.75 
Company Commander (MacDonald) 3.00 
Generals and Generalship (Gen. Wavell) 1.00 


2.75 


Leadership (Gen. Munson) 25 | 
Managing Men (for Noncoms) 2.00 | 
3.00 | 


Management and Morale (Roethlisberger) 
Psychology for the Fighting Man—paper_ .25 


cloth 1.50 | 


Red Badge of Courage (Combat Panic) 1.25 
The American Soldier 
Vol. I: Adjustment During Army Life. 7.50 
Vol. Il: Combat and its Aftermath 7.50 
Vols. I and II together 13.50 
Vol. Ill: Experiments on Mass Com- 
munications 
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BOOKS FOR THE STAFF OFFICER 


National Security and the Gen. Staff 
(History, U. S. Staff) . 5.00 
American Military Government (Holborn) 3.50 
AMG in Germany sored 4.00 
Caesar's Gallic Campai 
German Army (and eens Staff) 
(Rosinski ) ie ad 
Lawful Action State Mil. ’ Forces; paper 
cloth 
Military Staff (History and Development) 
Practical Manual of Martial Law 
(Wiener) : 
Riot Control (Col. Wood) . 
State Defense Force Manual 
SOP for Regimental Adjutant . 


GROUND COMBAT 
(See Also Unit Histories) 


Airborne Warfare (Gen. Gavin) 
Assault, The (Matthews) 
Bacteriological Warfare (Jnl of 
Immunology ) 
Battle is the Payoff (Col. Ingersoll) 
Carlson—The Big Yankee i 
Blitzkrieg: Armies on Wheels (Col. 
Marshall ) ; F 
Brave Men (Ernie Pyle) . 
Dunkirk ; 
Engineers in ‘Battle (Thompson) ... 
Fight at Pearl Harbor (Clark) 
Guadalcanal Diary (Tregaskis) 
Infantry Attacks (Gen. Rommel) 
Infantry in Battle om 
Iwo Jima; paper ..... 
The Gun (C. S. Forester) : 
be Lost Battalion (Johnson and Pratt) te 
75 Battles (Shaw & Vestal) 
een Dodd (C. S. Forester) 
Rifleman Went to War (McBride) . 
Tank Fighter Team (Armored combat) 
paper .25; cloth ; 
With British Snipers into Reich . 


AIR COMBAT 


Flying Fortress (Collison) 
War Eagles (Childers) 


SEA COMBAT 


Andromeda (submarine) 
Battle Report (Capt. Karig) 
I Pearl Harbor to Coral Sea 

II (Atlantic War) 

Ill (Middle Phase) 

IV (End of Empire) 

V (Victory in the Pacific) 
History of«U.S. Naval Operations 

(Morrison) 

Battle of the Atlantic, Vol. I 6.00 
Operation in North African Waters, 

Vol. II , 6.00 
Rising Sun in the Pacific, Vol. ie . 6.00 
Coral Sea, Midway and Submarine Ac- 

tions, Vol. IV 

No Banners No Bugles 

Red Flannels and Green Ice (Pocock) 

Struggle for Guadalcanal, Vol. V... 

They Were Expendable (PT boats) paper .25 
cloth 2.00 


6.00 
4.00 
2.75 


STRATEGY 





Strategic Air Power (Possony) 
A thorough study of air power and 
its relation to land and sea power. 


$5.00 





5.00 | 








Strategic Air Power ( Possony) 
On War (Clausewitz) 

German Generals Talk (Hart) . 
Hitler and His Admirals 
Douhet and Aerial Warfare 
Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 





6.00 | 





Machine Warfare (Gen. J. C. F. Fuller). .98 
Admiral Mahan on Sea Power 3.50 
Makers of Modern Strategy 
Overture to Overlord (Morgan) 
Sea Power in Machine Age (Brodie) . 
To the Arctic (Mirsky) . .. 
Toward a New Order of Sea Power 
(Sprout) . : 


SUPPLY, PROCUREMENT AND 
LOGISTICS 


Pipe Line to Battle (Water supply) 
Knudsen (Procurement in WW I 
48 Million Tons to ace paper 
cloth 2.00 


ADMINISTRATION, COURTS- 
MARTIAL, ETC. 


Manual — Courts-Martial, 1949, Air- 
New po Fe of War (Wiener) ‘iy 
Advances in Military Medicine, 2 vols.. 
Company Administration; paper . ms 
Group Feeding . 

Handbook for Nurses Aides 

Military Medical Manual .... 

Military Preventive Medicine 

Preventive Maintenance 

Wartime Medicine 


THE U. S. AND THE WORLD 


4.00 
5.50 
3.50 


Road to Survival ( Vogt) 

New Compass of the World 

Balance of Tomorrow (Strausz- Hupé) 
Balkan Background (Newman) 

Berlin Diary (Shirer) 

Calculated Risk (Armstrong) 

China: A Short History . 

Danger From the East 

Europe (Alington) 

Hate, Hope & High Explosives = ; 
Inside U. S. A. (Gunther) . 

Introducing Australia (Grattan) a 
Introduction to India (Moraes) 

Japan and the Japanese 

Last Chance in China (Freda Utley) .... 2 
Making of Modern China yee ey 
The Middle East (Ben-Horin) ....... 
Modern Arms & Free Men (Bush) . 

New Cycle in Asia (Isaacs) , 

New Slavery (Major Nickerson) 

Or Forfeit Freedom (Johnson) 

Our Plundered Planet (Osborn) ... 


| Our Share of Night (Middleton) 


Peace or Power ( Butler) 

Rape of Poland ( Mikolajczyk) 
Revolt in Asia (Payne) . 
Speaking Frankly (Secretary Byrnes) . 
Time for Decision (Sumner Welles) 
Where Are We Heading? (Welles) 


MANUALS 


Topographic Drafting . 

ig. Co., Intel., Signal Comm.. . 
Officers Pay and Allowances . 
EM Pay and Allowances ..... 
Lost and Damaged Property .. 
Armd 81mm Mortar Sq and Plat 
Armored Infantry Company .. . 
FM First Aid For Soldiers . .. . 
Clothing and Equipment 
Physical Training . 

Elem Map and Aerial Photos . . 
Sketching 

Def Against Chemical Attacks. 
Engineers Soldiers Handbook. . 
Army Arithmetic . 

Bayonet Manual ..... 
Thompson SMG Cal 45 M1928A1 . 
Submachine Gun Cal 45, M3... 
Browning M. G. Cal 30 

Motor Transport . 

Interior Guard Duty 

Jungle Warfare ... 

SOFM STAFF Combat Orders. 
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SPORTING WEAPONS 


Amateur Guncraftsman (Howe) . 
Boys Book of Rifles (Chapel ) 
Bullet’s Flight (Mann) 
Cartridges (Identification ) 
Comp Guide to Handloading (Sharpe) . . 
Experiments of a Handgunner 
Fast and Fancy Revolver Shooting 
(McGivern) a 
Gun Care & Repair (Chapel) 
Gun Collector's Values (Chapel) 
New edition 

Gun Collecting (Chapel) . 
Gun Digest, 1949 edition (Jacobs) . 
Hand Cannon to Automatic (Logan) . 
Hatcher's Notebook (Hatcher) .. 
Hunting Rifle (Whelen) ...... 
paren Rifle (Dillin) 
Mauser Weapons (Smith) . bios 
Modern Gunsmith (Howe) 2 vol. ..... 15.00 
Modern Gunsmithing (Baker) . . 4.50 
Muzzle Flashes ( Lenz) . 7.50 
NRA Book of Rifles Vol. II . . re 
NRA Book of Pistols & Revolvers Vol. I. . 10.00 
Our Rifles (Sawyer) ..... 5.00 
Pistol & Revolver Shooting (Roper) 2.49 
Practical Dope on the .22 (Ness) . 4,00 
Practical Dope on Big Bore (Ness) ..... 5.00 
Practical Manual for Guns (Decker) . 1.50 
Principles of Firearms (Balleisin) 2.75 
Rifle in America (Sharpe) 15.00 
Rifles for Large Game (Keith) 10.00 
Rimfire Rifleman (Brown) 5.00 
Shooting Muz. Ldg. Handguns (Haven) . 4.50 
Single Shot Rifles (Grant) . 5.00 
Small Arms of the World (Smith) . 6.00 
Smith and Wesson Handguns . . 7.50 
Pistols and Revolvers ( Hatcher) 4.25 
Thermodynamics of Firearms (Robinson) 2.75 
Whitney Firearms ; . 7.00 
Wildcat Cartridges (Simmons ) 5.00 

Yankee Arms Maker (Rohan) 1.00 


MILITARY WEAPONS 


Automatic Pistol Marksmanship 
(Reichenbach) . 
Automatic Weapons of the World 
(Johnson & Haven) oa 10.00 
Book of the Garand (Hatcher) . 6.00 
How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle . . 25 
How to Shoot the Rifle 1.00 
Mannlicher Rifles and Pistols (Smith) . 5.75 
Notes on U. S. Ordnance, Vol. I (Hicks) 6.00 
Rifles & Machine Guns . 25 
Story of Weapons & Tactics . 2.25 
Weapons for Future ( Johnson- Haven) . wae 
Weapons of World War II (Barnes) 7.50 


1.50 


OUTDOORS, HUNTING, FISHING 





Huntin’ Gun (Rodgers) 
Well-told yarns about instinctive 
“gun feel’ shooting methods in 
the old Southwest. $3.50 











Baseball for Everyone (DiMaggio) 
Baseball, How to Play It . . 

Bait Casting With a Thermometer 
Big Game Hunting (Keith) 

Big Game Hunting — : 
Bird Dog Book 

Boxing 

Canvasback on Prairie Marsh . 
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Crow Shooting 

Ducks, Geese & Swans of North America 4.50 
Ducks, Guns, Shooting & pended 
Encyclopedia of Sports ....... 
Famous Running Horses . . 

Field, Skeet and Trap Shooting 
Fish and Game Cook Book .. 
Fishing Guide 

Fishing: Lake and Stream . 

Fly Fishing 

Golf After Forty 

Hunters Encyclopedia ..... 
Hunting in the Northwest 

Hunting Small Game 

Just Fishing 

Karamojo Safari (Bell) . 

Legion Tourney .. fedih 
Man-Eating Leopard . ; 
Modern Dog Encyclopedia . 
Mysterious Art of Surf-Fishing . .. 
Outdoors Unlimited 

Shotgunning in the Lowlands 
Shotgunning in the Uplands . 

The Shotgunners 

Skeet and How to Shoot It . 
Softball . 

Sports as Taught at ‘West Point 
Thoroughbred Bloodlines 
Three-Two Pitch . 

Touch Football 

Trapping .... 

Trout and Salmon Fishing aac 
Two Thousand Ideas for Sportsmen me 
Voice of the Coyote 7 
Volley Ball . 

Walther Pistols . 

When the Dogs Bark ° “Treed” 
Whistling Wings 

Wing and Trap Shooting 
Wrestling . 


. 6.50 


GAMES OF CHANCE 


Gamesmanship 

Gin Rummy (Jacoby) 

How Is Your Bridge Game 

How to Figure the Odds ( Jacoby) 
How to Win at Canasta ( Jacoby) 
Jacoby on Poker . ; 
Scarne on Cards . 

Why You Lose at Bridge (Simon) 
You Can't Win 


HUMOR 


Army Life (E. J. Kahn) paper . 
Army Talk (Colby) 

Best From Yank 

I Never Left Home (Bob Hope) . 
Lo, the Former Egyptian (Smith) 
Male Call .... 

Mixture for Men 

New Sad Sack 

Of Rice and Men ; 
Pocket Book of War Humor 

Sad Sack 

Selected Verse (Ogden Nash) 
Sergeant Terry Bull 

Slightly Out of Focus (Capa) 
Thesaurus of Humor 

Up Front (Mauldin) 

White Collar Zoo 

W.C. Fields (Taylor) 


DICTIONARIES, ATLASES, ETC. 


American College Dictionary . . 5.00 
with thumb index , 6.00 











American Everyday Dictionary 

The Army Writer . : 

Atlas of World Affairs . . 

Civil and Military German . 

Easy Malay Words and Phrases . 

Elementary Chinese Reader . 

Elementary Japanese . . . 

English for the Armed Forces 

French Dictionary . 

German Dictionary 

Goode's School Atlas 

How to Say it in Spanish . 

Information Please Almanac 1950 

Invitation to Spanish 

Italian-English Dictionary 

Italian Sentence Book 

Italian Dictionary 

Japanese Handbook : 

Jordanoff's Aviation Dictionary 

The Pacific World 

Roget's Thesaurus 

Russian Dictionary . 

Sound Off (Army songs) - 

Spanish Dictionary; paper .50; boards ... 

Speech for the Military we 

Talking Russian Before You Know It ... 

Webster's Collegiate Dictionary (thumb- 
indexed) Sneehe 

Webster's Geographical Dictionary 


NOTEBOOKS AND GUIDES 


Army Wife 

How to be an Expert Car Buyer : 
How to Abandon Ship; paper .25; cloth. 
How to Run a Meeting . : 
Naval Reserve Guide 

Noncom’s Guide 

Officer's Guide 

Platoon Record Book 

Psychology for the Returning Serviceman. 
Soldier (poem—General Lanham) 
Soldier and the Law (new edition) 
Squad Record Book 

Veterans Rights and Benefits 

Your 1950 Income Tax (Lasser) .. 
Your Social Security (Lasser) . 


AIR FORCE HANDBOOKS 


Aircraft Construction Handbook 
Aircraft Math (Walling & Hill) , 
Aircraft Navigation (Walling & Hill) 
Basic Math for Aviation (Ayers) 
Celestial Navigation 

Electrical Shop (Stone) 


Elements of Aeronautics (Pope & Otis).. 3. 


Flight Principles (Crites) 
Flying Health (Kafka) 
Horizons Unlimited (Johnston) 
Hydraulic Principles (Etchison) 
Instructor's Manual (Morgan) 


| Loading & Cruising (Ford) 


Man Behind the Flight (Jordanoff ) 
Navigation Principles (Blackburn) 

Of Instruments and Things (Straith) . 
Pattern Making (Ritchey) 

Primer of Celestial Navigation (Favill).. 
Radio Operating (Stone) 


| Radio Principles (Stone) 


Refueling the Airplane (Thomas) 
So You're Going to Fly Big Ones (Wynn) 


MILITARY AND GENERAL 
HISTORY 
Second World War (Gen. Fuller) 


World War II (Shugg and DeWeerd) 
paper .50; cloth 





5.00 
4.00 


Air Force Against Japan (Hoagland)... . 

Admirals of Amer Empire (Dewey, etc.) . 

Album of American History (4 vols., 
index ) 

America in Arms (Palmer) .25 

American Campaigns, 2 vols. 

American Past (Butterfield) 

American Sea Power Since 1775 

Annapolis ( Puleston) : 

An Army in Exile (Anders) . : 

Barbed-Wire Surgeon (Weinstein) 

Beginnings of U. S. Army (Jacobs) . 

Bombers Across (Wynn) 

Civilization on Trial (Toynbee) . , 

—_ & Fall of Roman Empire (Vols. 

, ll and III) . each 
a. in the West (Shulman) . : 
Doctors at War (Fishbein) ... 

Encyclopaedia World History (Langer) .. 
Fighting Tanks (Jones) 
Flags of America (Col. Waldron) , 
Forging Thunderbolt (Armored nanny 
Freedom Speaks (Reynolds) ...... 
French Revolution (Carlyle) .... 
Grave Diggers of France (Pertinax) .. 
Here is Your War (Ernie Pyle) 
Heritage of America (Steele-Nevins) 
History of Marine Corps ( Metcalf) ‘ 
History of Mod Amer. Navy (Mitchell) . 
Hitler's Second Army; paper .25; cloth. 
How Our Army Grew Wings 
I Saw Fall of Philippines aa - 
Impact of War (Herring) 
Island War (Hough) 
Japan's Military Masters; paper .25; cloth 
Lincoln Encyclopedia ey: 
Lost War (Kato) . 
March of Muscovy (Lamb) 
Marine Corps Reader (Metcalf) . 
Marines at War (Denig) ..... 
Marines War (Fletcher Pratt) . 
Meaning of Treason (West) 
Medal of Honor : 
Memoirs of Cordell Hull 
Men at War (Hemingway ) 
Mil. Institutions of Romans (Vegetius) .. 
Modern Battle (Thompson) ; 
Not So Wild a Dream (Sevareid) 
Now Hear This! (Motley & Kelly) . 
Nurses in Action (Flikke) 
Official History of A.A.F. (McCoy) . 
On To Westward (Sherrod) .... 
On Active Service (Stimson) , 
One Continent Redeemed (Ramsey) 
Operation Victory (deGuingand) 
Pocket History U. S. (Commager-Nevins) 
Potomac (Gutheim) 
Pres Roosevelt & Coming of War (Beard ) 
Roosevelt & Hopkins (Sherwood) 
Science at War (Gray) 
Science at War (Crowther & 
Whiddington 
Second Navy Reader ( Fetridge) 
Semper Fidelis: Marines in Pac 1942-45. . 
Short Hist of Army and Navy (Pratt) ... .25 
Six Weeks War (Draper) . 3.00 
Soldier Art el 
Soldiers Album (Dupuy) . 2.00 
Soldiers Reader (Macy) 2.95 
Story of West Point (Dupuy) 25 
Study of History (Toynbee) . 5.00 
Tanks (Icks) . 4.75 
This is Pearl! ( Millis) 4.00 
Two Hundred Thousand Flyers (Wiener) 2.75 
U. S. Army in War & Peace (Spaulding) 6.00 
U. S. Army in World War II 
Vol. I: Organization of Ground Com- 
bat Troops 
AGF: Procurement and Traia- 
ing of Troops 
Vol. III: Okinawa: The Last Battle . 
Vol. IV: Guadalcanal 
War in the Air (Garnett) 
War in the West (Vilfroy) 
War on Wheels (Kutz) 
War Through the Ages (Montross) 
Warfare (Spaulding) 
West Point (Baumer) 
West Point (Crane & Kieley) 
Winged Mars, Vol. I (Cuneo) 
Yank: GI Story of the War 
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3.25 
Vol. Il: 





EARLY AMERICAN WARS 


Ordeal by Fire (Pratt) 
Abe Lincoln and the Fifth Column 

(Milton) paper .25; cloth 
American Iliad (New’'n-Eisensch.) 
Conflict (Milton) 
Gettysburg (Miers & Brown) 3.50 
House Divided (Longstreet & iment) 5.75 
Lee's Lieutenants, 3 vols. (Freeman) each. . 7.00 
Letters From Lee's Army (Blackford)... 3.50 
Lincoln Finds a General ateneane 

ff dete 
Lincoln Papers . 
Memoirs o a Volunteer, 1861- 63. 
R. E. Lee (4 aon ) (Freeman) ...... 
Strategy in Civil War (Deaderick) onan 
War Years with Jeb Stuart (Blackford) . 
Patriot Battles (Azoy) . 
They Were Not Afraid to Die ny. - 
War of 1812 (Henry Adams) 
War of 1812 (Beirne) . 
Fighting Indians of West 
I Fought With Custer (Hunt) . 
Soldiers in the Philippines (Sexton) . . 
Story of Little Big Horn (Graham) 
With Pershing in Mexico .... 


. Set 12.50 
- 10.00 
3.50 


- 3:50 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE 


The Second Forty Years (Stieglitz) 

Sex Problems in Modern Society . . 

Sexual Behavior in Male (Kinsey) ° 

Animals, Insects, Fishes, ened Plants, 
Reptiles of Pacific .... each 

Elements of Radio ... ‘ 

Fund. of Electricity; paper .25; cloth . 

Fund. of Mechanics; paper .25; cloth . 

Home Repairs Made Easy (Frankl) . . ane 

Knots and R ; 2 

Mathematics for the Million . 

Mathematics Refresher . . . 

Materials Handbook . . 

Survival; paper .25; cloth . 

The Use of Tools ..... 

What to do on a Transport aman 
paper .25; cloth . ; 

Your Creative Power . 


GUNS, BADGES, BINDERS, ETC. 


Combat Infantryman's Badge ... 
Field Manual Binder . 

Infantry Journal Binder . . 
Bull’s-eye Indoor Shooting Kit . 


UNIT HISTORIES 





The Old Breed (McMillan) 
The story of the 1st Marine Divi- 
sion—and of the individual Ma- 
rine, how he fought, how he lived 
or died, what he thought about. 
$6.50 











The Admiralties (1st Cav. Div.) 
Anzio Beachhead (VI Corps) 
Battle for Leyte Gulf (Navy) 
Battle for Tarawa (ist Marine Div.) 
Bougainville and Northern Solomons ... 
Campaigns of Pacific War wemeiee 
Survey ) 
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On Artillery... 

“The advent of this [proximity} fuze increased the ef- 
fectiveness of artillery against personnel in the open by a 
large factor, perhaps as much as ten times . . .” 


On Air Power... 
“The high bomber has its difficulties when it comes to 
hitting land targets . . . The days of mass bombing may be 


approaching their end. If so it is a good thing for the 
world,” 


On Developments for Defense... 


“It is extremely dangerous to place military decision fully 
in the hands of brash amateurs. . . The military are subordi- 
nate to civilians... if the system was wrong, it was the duty 
of civilians to correct it... we have not yet fully corrected 
the fault.” 


This unusually complete discussion comes at a most critical time in our 
history and should wipe out many fallacies and promote well founded 
conceptions as to our future security.""—General George C. Marshall. 


Modern Arms and Free Men is the testimony of one of Amer- 
ica’s great scientists and one of her greatest men, president of the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington, D. C. and wartime head of the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development. 

Dr. Bush discusses sanely and dispassionately such secret nightmares as the 
atomic bomb, bacteriological warfare and guided missiles, and relates them to 
the over-all national defense picture—to sea power, air power, and land power. 
He explains out of his wide knowledge and experience that even the atomic 
bomb is not the absolute weapon, that there are strong deterrents, technological 
as well as moral, to the use of agents of mass destruction. 

Here, too, are his views on the national military establishment—its strength 
and its weaknesses—especially valuable because he brings to the problem the 
viewpoint of a man who has been outside the military establishment yet has 
worked closely with it. 

But above all, Modern Arms and Free Men is a testament of faith—the faith 
of an able and enlightened man in the nation he has served unstintingly, in its 
democratic processes, and in the ability of its soldiers, its statesmen, and its 
scientists to build, however painfully, a free world. 


MODERN ARMS AND FREE MEN 


$3.50 
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Decision In Germany 
By General Lucius D. Clay 


The ultimate historical record of one of the most trying periods 
of American world leadership—the four years General Clay acted 
as Deputy and Military Governor of Germany after the war. 

DECISION IN GERMANY discusses all the problems of the occupation from before sur- 
render up to the present—the peace, feeding the conquered, relocating D.P.’s, the breakdown 
of the Allied Control Council, the beginning of the blockade and the countermeasures we 
took, including the airlift. 

A distinguished book by a great American who rose to international prominence and whose 
decisions have helped to shape the course of world events. 

Of his approach in this book, General Clay says, “I have formed deep convictions and can 
write of my experiences only with them in mind. I do not claim to be dispassionate in my 


recording of these years.” 
Only $1.00 
if purchased before February 9th. 
(On orders postmarked after midnight February 8th the price will be $4.50) 


My Three Years In Moscow 


By Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith 


A frank report to the American people by a top U.S. diplomat-soldier—U.S. Ambassador to 
Russia for three years, Eisenhower's Chief of Staff, and now commanding general of the First 
Army—telling first hand what he knows about Russia and the Russians. 

General Smith was in frequent personal contact with those in Moscow who conducted the 
cold war. He was there long enough to get a full view of Soviet diplomacy and policy, and 
to reflect at length upon the Russian people, their leaders, and their way of life. 

My Three Y ears in Moscow is a book that America needs—because it concerns the prob- 
lems that are most vital to the world and is written by a man who is qualified, by experience 
and knowledge, to make this authoritative report. 

This report of his mission “casts more light on the Soviet system, on Marshal Stalin and on 
the tortuous twists and turns of Soviet policy than anything published thus far.’—The Neu 


York Times. 
83.75 
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